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LA “CORTE DEL CIELO” 
Interpetrazione del canto secondo dell’ Inferno 


L SECONDO canto dell’Inferno si apre con la descrizione del 

crepuscolo. La luce cede insensibilmente dinanzi alle ombre della 
sera. I] fulgore del tramonto va smorzandosi in tinte brune, e la 
calma e la pace dell’ora invitano al riposo uomini ed animali. Vir- 
gilio ha proiettato dinanzi al suo discepolo le tappe principali del 
viaggio nel mondo dell’Oltretomba, se questi vuole raggiungere la 
vetta luminosa del monte. Dante si era illuso di potervi arrivare da 
sé, seguendo le forze naturali, ignaro che queste, identiche agli ap- 
petiti fondamentali della natura umana, potevano solo ricondurlo 
verso le bassure della selva. Dante, in un primo impeto di entusias- 
mo, ha accettato l’invito del Poeta e si é incamminato dietro di lui.' 
Ma poi si é sentito spaurire dinanzi alla difficile impresa e, piuttosto 
che confessarlo, si 6 messo a far sfoggio di erudizione con quella 
falsa dialettica che diviene pil complicata ed ha bisogno di alzar pid 
la voce a misura che si vuole persuadere gli altri di cid che non per- 
suade noi stessi. Ed ecco Dante che ricorda il viaggio di Enea e di 
San Paolo, “il chi e il quale,” le relazioni fra l’Impero Romano ed il 
Cristianesimo, per concludere, con falsa o mal diretta modestia, che 
egli non vede la ragione di intraprendere un tale viaggio. Virgilio lo 
lascia parlare per ventisette versi (v. 10-36) e poi lo fulmina con un: 


Se io ho ben la tua parola intesa, 
L’anima tua é da viltate offesa. 
(v. 43-45) 


I commentatori, intesi a spiegare i riferimenti storici di Dante, 


1 “Allor si mosse ed io gli tenni dietro”’ (Inf. J, 136). 


i 
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non hanno veduto, ch’io sappia, il tono di ironia con cui il poeta 
guarda sé stesso, né hanno messo in rilievo il valore psicologico ed il 
tono drammatico di questa umanissima scena. 

Virgilio, dopo di aver smascherato la pusillanimata del suo disce- 
polo, passa a rinfrancarlo offrendogli ragioni positive e personali per 
indurlo a proseguire il viaggio. Su nel cielo, nella “corte del cielo”’ 
(11, 125), tre “donne” hanno a cuore la salvezza di Dante: la “donna 
gentile,’ Lucia e Beatrice. La “donna gentile,’”’ vedendo Dante che 
lottava invano “su la fiumana ove il mar non ha vanto”’ (11, 108), e 
che precipitosamente ridiscendeva verso la selva tenebrosa, ha chia- 
mato Lucia “nemica di ciascun crudele’”’ (11, 100) e le ha raccom- 
mandato il poeta. Questa é accorsa a Beatrice che, a sua volta, si é 
affrettata a scendere nel Limbo ad invocare |’aiuto di Virgilio. 

I commentatori, antichi e moderni, hanno dato un significato in- 
teramente religioso a questa scena. La “donna gentile’”’ sarebbe la 
Madonna; Lucia é stata identificata con la santa di Siracusa, prot- 
ettrice degli occhi, al cui riguardo si cita il fatto che Dante soffri 
una malattia della vista; Beatrice é la scienza divina o la teologia.? 
Questa interpetrazione é contraria al testo e lo priva della poeticita 
di cui Dante lo ha circonfuso. 

Se il tema fosse stato svolto da Dante solamente secondo il motivo 
religioso, non si capirebbe perché Virgilio, cioé Dante, abbia insistito 
tanto sulla bellezza di Beatrice,’ e sul gentile modo di parlare di lei.‘ 
Né si comprenderebbe perché Beatrice appaia circonfusa d’amore, 
come testimonia il verso: 

Luceva gli occhi suoi come la stella 

(11, 55) 
dove “‘la stella,”’ per generale consenso, allude alla stella di Venere 
con evidente riferimento all’amore. Anche senza la specifica quali- 
ficazione di ‘‘corte del cielo,’ evidente che tutto i’episodio é con- 
cepito e svolto come trasposizione dei modi, del parlare e dei 

2 Anche Croce che arriva al punto di escludere ogni elemento religioso 
nella valutazione estetica della poesia di Dante, dimenticando che questa 
religiosita é parte integrale del pensiero e percid della poesia di Dante anche 


Croce insiste su Beatrice ‘‘santa e pur sempre una donna bella,”’ e sorvola 
sulle altre donne chiamandole semplicemente “le amiche di Beatrice’ (La 
Poesia di Dante, Bari, Laterza. 1921. P. 75). 
“F donna mi chiamd beata e bella 
Tal che di comandare io la richiesi.”” (11, 53-54) 
4 “FE cominciommi a dir soave e piana 
Con angelica voce in sua favella.”’ (11, 65-57) 
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sentimenti di quella vita di corte che incarnava|’ideale della “‘curiali- 
tas,” in cui Dante vedeva il modello di una vita superiore cosi nel 
campo etico come in quello linguistico ed artistico. 

Questa motivazione ‘‘curiale’’ @ specialmente provata dall’in- 
contro di Virgilio e di Beatrice. Non solo questi, appena vede la 
bella donna, senza sapere chi sia, 6 mosso cavallerescamente a pregar- 
la di dargli comandi, ma udito lo scopo della visita di Beatrice, si 
affretta a dirle che udire il suo comando é equivalente al di lui ubbi- 
dire. Ubbidire una tale donna, anche se gid l’avesse ubbidita, gli 
sembrerebbe di aver ubbidito troppo tardi.® E difficile non sentire il 
linguaggio cortese in queste parole come nel linguaggio di Beatrice. 
Questa accorre a Virgilio ‘“‘fidandomi nel tuo parlare onesto’”’ (1, 
113), dove “onesto” ha l’ordinario significato di dignitoso e bello. 
Dopo che Beatrice ha parlato, a detta di Virgilio, 


Gli occhi lucenti lagrimando volse, 
Perché mi fece del venir pid presto: 
(11, 116-117) 
Allo stesso ambiente aulico si riporta l’argomento finale con cui Bea- 
trice implora l’aiuto di Virgilio: 
Quando saré dinanzi al Signor mio, 
Di te mi loderd sovente a lui. 
(11, 73-74) 
Non differente é l’impressione che viene prodotta nel lettore da 
Beatrice che dice a Virgilio che “‘mi sedea con l’antica Rachele’’ 
(v. 102). Sembra di trovarsi in quegli ambienti dove fioriva ‘‘amore 
e cortesia,’?’ memoria sempre cara e presente alla nobile anima di 
Dante. 

Tutti questi movimenti sono tutt’altro che religiosi e teologici. 
La teologia entra solo nell’episodio come spunto iniziale. Quando 
Dante svolge la sua materia, le da la forma della “‘curialitas,”’ allo 
stesso modo che nel quarto canto dell’Inferno egli trasforma poetica- 
mente il Limbo cristiano mettendovi il nobile castello circondato 
dalla settemplice cerchia di mura (le sette arti liberali), dove risie- 
dono i grandi spiriti degli Antichi e dell’arabo Averroés. 

Il problema artistico dinanzi a cui si trovava Dante al principio del 
suo viaggio era quello di dar vita estetica al concetto, astratto in 
sede poetica, del Paradiso. Non aveva ancora pensato alla figurazio- 

5 “Tanto m’aggrada il tuo comandamento, 


Che l’ubbidir, se gia fosse, m’é tardi; 
Pid non t’é uo’ ch’aprirmi il tuo talento.” (11, 79-81) 
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ne delle sfere dove mise i beati.* Questo lo fece nella terza cantica, 
allo stesso modo che sviluppo il piano grandioso dell’Inferno man 
mano che lo venne scrivendo. Qui, nel secondo canto, parla in modo 
generico della “corte del cielo”’ e, alla luce della vita di corte, sviluppa 
un motivo gid apparso nella Vita Nuova: Beatrice circondata da gio- 
vani donne, come lei belle e gentili.”? E questo un riflesso ed un dolce 
ricordo della giovinezza ormai lontana da cui risorgono gentili figure 
di donne care al suo cuore e sacre alla sua memoria. E degno di 
osservazione che queste donne appaiono alla sommita del Purga- 
torio proprio quando Dante sta per rivedere la sua Beatrice. EF li 
che passano, come creature di sogno, Lia (Purg. xxv11), Matelda 
(Purg. xxvui1), e le ancelle di Beatrice (Purg. xxx1).* E ben certo 
che Dante volle dare un significato simbolico a queste donne quando 
egli teorizzava a freddo sulla poesia. Ma che Dante poeta, abban- 
donatosi all’impeto della creazione e che descrive cosi bellamente 
queste creature, abbia tenuto presente questo criterio retorico, é 
opinione possibile solo nel cervello dei retori di ieri e di oggi. Per noi, 
quelle creature gentili e squisite sono il riflesso delle fanciulle cono- 
sciute al tempo della |solitaria eppur dolce giovinezza. Nella loro 
figurazione il poeta continua un motivo che appare frequentemente 
nella Vita Nuova. Non aveva Dante confidato alle “donne gentili’”’ 
la grandezza del suo amore? Ce lo dice nel capitolo XVIII della 
Vita Nuova dove una di esse gli domanda: ‘‘A che fine ami tu questa 
donna, poi che non puoi sostenere la sua presenza?’”’ e Dante le 
rivela “il novissimo fine di cotale amore.’’ Egualmente nella celebre 

6 Nel primo canto dell’Inferno Virgilio si riferisce al Paradiso con la sem- 
plice espressione ‘‘beate genti’”’ (v. 120) e Dante con quella di “‘porta di San 
Pietro’’ (v. 134), dove al generico si aggiunge anche |’eco della maniera popo- 


lare di concepire il Paradiso. 

7 Senza voler fare una pedissequa enumerazione di questo motivo, si pud ri- 
cordare il capitolo x1v della Vita Nuova in cui si legge che ‘‘questa gentillissima 
venne in parte ove molte donne gentili erano adunate.”’ Nel sonetto “Ne li occhi 
porta la mia donna Amore”’ (xx1) Dante prega le donne a far onore a Beatrice. 
Il capitolo xxm ci mostra le donne che vanno a consolare Beatrice per la 
morte del padre. Il secondo sonetto del capitolo xxv1 ‘‘Vede perfettamente 
onne salute’’ ci presenta Beatrice fra gentili donne sue pari. I] capitolo xx1v 
ci mostra Monna Vanna risplendente di bellezza che segue Beatrice per la 
via. Il poeta @ cosi profondamente colpito dalla loro perfetta bellezza che 
scrive un sonetto all’amico Guido Cavalcanti concludendo: 

“E si come la mente mi ridice, 
Amor mi disse: Quell’é Primavera, 
E quell’ha nome Amor, si mi somiglia.”’ 

8 C. H. Grandgent looks upon Matelda as one “of the ghosts of damsels 
admired and sung by Dante in his early youth” The Ladies of Dante’s Lyrics. 


Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1917, p. 7. 
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canzone ‘‘Donne ch’avete intelletto d’amore’’ Dante confida loro: 


I’ vo’ con voi de la mia donna dire, 

Non perch’ io creda sua laude finire, 

Ma ragionar per isfogar la mente. 
Vita Nuova x1x 


Ancora pit esplicitamente si indirizza alle donne gentili nella can- 
zone scritta in morte di Beatrice: 


E perché me ricorda ch’ io parlai, 
De la mia donna, mentre che vivia, 
Donne gentili, volentier con vut, 
Non vo’ parlare altrui, 
Se non a cor gentil che in donna sia. 
Vita Nuova xxx1, 36-40 


Nella Vita Nuova, come altrove, Dante mette in chiara luce le 
relazioni di intimita affettuosa e sincera che lo univano ai suoi amici 
ed alle loro donne. Nel sonetto ‘Guido, vorrei che tu e Lapo ed io”’ 
il poeta manifesta il desiderio che i due potessero salire in un “‘vascel”’ 
con lui, insieme a 


... monna Vanna e monna Lagia. .. . 
Con quella che in sul numer delle trenta.’’® 


e che una dolce brezza spingesse la piccola barca sulle onde del mare 
e che essi, tutti e tutte, potessero solo parlare di amore. Questi 
documenti ci mostrano chi fossero coloro che formavano il gruppo 
che cred il “nuovo stile’’ nella poesia della fine del Duecento. Questi 
poeti erano gentili persone che, ieri come oggi, erano spinte da af- 
finita di sentire e di pensare ad isolarsi dai tanti fra cui si muovevano 
onde sognare di vivere una vita superiore che l’uomo della media 
comune non pud né comprendere né attuare. E la loro amicizia fioriva 
di bonta, nella gara di elevarsi a vicenda e di migliorarsi. Tornano a 
mente il sonetto di Cavalcanti a Dante’ e quelli di Dante a Cino da 
Pistoia,!! in cui i poeti rimproverano ai loro amici la volgarita a cui 
si erano abbandonati. 

Alla luce di questi fatti é difficile vedere nella “donna gentile” la 


® Tutte le opere. Barbera, Firenze, 1921, p. 53. Si osservi che la donna di 
Dante qui non é Beatrice. 

10 “T’ vegno il giorno a te ’nfinite volte 
E trovoti pensar troppo vilmente”’ 
(Tutte le opere, op. cit., p.175) 

1 “To mi credea del tutto esser partito”’ 
(Op. cit., p. 178) 
“T’ ho veduto gid senza radice 
(Op. cit., p. 176) 
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Vergine Maria, come vogliono i commentatori. A noi sembra che 
Dante abbia voluto riflettere in essa il vago ricordo di una delle 
fanciulle che con dolore avranno veduto il modo di vivere del giovane 
Dante. Dante é uno di quegli uomini la cui vita é un continuo tenta- 
tivo di tendere verso l’alto, solo per ricadere in basso come uccello 
con le ali spezzate. Questa interpetrazione della ‘‘donna gentile” é 
rafforzata dal fatto che l’espressione “‘donne gentili’” ritorna con- 
tinuamente nella Vita Nuova. 

Per le stesse ragioni non ci pare che Lucia sia la martire di Sira- 
cusa, ma il fluttuante ricordo di una fanciulla conosciuta nella tor- 
mentata giovinezza. La “donna gentile” nell’episodio che stiamo 
discutendo affida Dante alle cure di Lucia con le parole: 

Ora ha bisogno il tuo fedele, 


Di te, ed io a te lo raccomando. 
(v. 98-99) 


Se si accetta la motivazione ‘‘curiale’’ dell’episodio, “fedele’’ va mes- 
so in relazione a “fedeli di amore” e non gia alla devozione che Dante 
pud aver sentita per la santa. Il caso di Lucia é reso di pit facile 
interpetrazione dal fatto che essa riappare nel Purgatorio, dove 
prende sulle braccia il poeta dormente e lo trasporta dalla valletta 
amena alla porta del secondo regno. Virgilio racconta in questo modo 
a Dante cid che é avvenuto durante il suo sonno: 

Dianzi nell’alba che precede al giorno, 

Quando I|’anima tua dentro dormfa, 

Sopra li fiori, onde laggid é adorno, 

Venne una donna, e disse: ‘Io son Lucia: 


Lasciatemi pigliar costui che dorme 

Si l’agevolerd per la sua via. 

Qui ti posd; e pria mi dimostraro 

Gli occhi suoi belli quell’entrata aperta; 

Poi ella e il sonno ad una se n’andaro. 
(Purg. 1x, 52-63) 


Se interpetriamo il sonno di Dante come il di lui fermarsi nell’ascesa 
verso la purificazione a causa della debolezza della carne (“quel 
d’Adamo,” Purg. 1x, 10), e Lucia come colei che gli ‘‘agevola la 
via,” la funzione di Lucia, qui, come nel canto secondo dell’Inferno, 
é ben chiara. 

Cid che é vero della ‘‘donna gentile” e di Lucia, é ancor pid vero 
di Beatrice, la cui figurazione non va appesantita identificandola con 
la teologia, come |l’episodio non va indebolito nel suo valore poetico 
vedendo in Lucia la grazia illuminante e nella “donna gentile” la 
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Madonna. Beatrice, qui come in tutta la Commedia, é la trasfigura- 
zione poetica della fanciulla fiorentina che Dante amo non riamato.” 
Dante descrive a pieno la tempra del suo amore quando fa che Lucia 
si rivolga a Beatrice con queste parole: 
Ché non soccorri quei t’amd tanto, 
Che uscfo per te della volgare schiera? 
(v. 104-105) 

Sembra di tornare ai giorni della gioventt di Dante, giorni di solitu- 
dine che ora risorgono nella mente del poeta illuminati dalla bonta 
delle “donne gentili,” anche se privi dell’amore di Beatrice. 

Questa interpretrazione delle “donne gentili’”’ che appaiono nel 
secondo canto dell’Inferno é basata rigorosamente sul testo. Qui le 
donne liberano Dante dall’attacco delle passioni umane fondamen- 
tali: lussuria, superbia ed avarizia. Lucia, qui come nel Purgatorio, 
agevola la via al poeta nel suo elevarsi verso la perfezione onde 
essere degno di affisarsi negli occhi luminosi di Beatrice. Di nostro, 
non vi é che il suggerimento che Dante abbia voluto riflettere in esse 
il ricordo delle fanciulle un giorno conosciute a Firenze quando la sua 
vita era addolorata dal non corrisposto amore per Beatrice. 

Questa interpetrazione lega in pid stretta unita la Vita Nuova e 
la Commedia. Se accettiamo l’ipotesi che la “‘corte del cielo”’ sia la 
trasformazione della ‘“‘corte” che aveva conosciuto il doloroso amore 
di Dante, il canto secondo sviluppa e trasforma la situazione fonda- 
mentale della Vita Nuova: l’amore non corrisposto di Dante per 
Beatrice. Ora Beatrice, beata nel Paradiso, corrisponde |’amore del 
poeta perché ne conosce la bellezza e la grandezza. Infatti, Beatrice 
confessa a Virgilio: 

12 A ribadire la tesi che Beatrice non simboleggi la teologia oltre la te- 
stimonianza di Dante che, all’incontrare Beatrice alla sommita del Purgatorio, 


ci confida che il suo cuore “D’antico amor senti la gran potenza”’ (xxx, 39), 
si pud citare l’argomento che Dante ci offre nel canto xxx quando ci con- 
fessa: 

“Tanto eran gli occhi miei fissi ad attenti 

A disbramarsi la decenne sete, 

Che gli altri sensi m’eran tutti spenti’”’ 

(xxx, 1-3) 

dove indubbiamente egli si riferisce alla fanciulla morta nel 1290, che ora 
rivede in una nube di fiori e vestita di vivo rosso precisamente come ella gli 
appari per la prima volta nella Vita Nuova. Ma l’argomento pid conclusivo 
si trova nel Canto xxx del Purgatorio, dove Dante é cosi perduto nella 
contemplazione della sua donna che le tre fanciulle che accompagnano 
Beatrice gli mormorano un “Troppo fiso” (v. 9). Se Dante avesse voluto 
figurare in Beatrice la teologia, come mai si farebbe rimproverare di riguar- 
dare troppo fisamente il simbolo della teologia? Sarebbe una grossolana con- 
tradizione non concepibile nell’intelletto dantesco. 
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Amor mi mosse, che mi fa parlare 
(v.72) 

Anche questa situazione si riallaccia alla Vita Nuova dove Beatrice 
era gid apparsa al poeta nella beatitudine del Paradiso. Nel sonetto 
“Oltre Ja sfera che pid larga gira” (Vita Nuova xu1), il pensiero di 
Dante, tutto fiamma di dolorante amore, si innalza verso il cielo e 
contempla Beatrice 

... che riceve onore 

E luce si, che per lo suo splendore 

Lo peregrino spirito la mira. 
Nella Commedia l’amore di Dante é corrisposto dalla una volta pro- 
terva Beatrice. Ora le “donne gentili” non ridono pid, né Beatrice 
“si gabba”’ (Vita Nuova xiv) del timido e strano poeta che l’amd 
invano. Ora le “benedette anime”’ della Vita Nuova (xu1), divenute 
le ‘donne benedette del Paradiso (Inf. 1, 124): la donna gentile, 
Lucia, e Beatrice, aiutano Dante a rendere perfetto quell’amore cor- 
tese che nella giovinezza del poeta era stato dolore, solitudine, e 
spesso solo formola letteraria. Con l’aiuto delle tre donne Dante pud 
ora intraprendere il viaggio verso quell’elevazione spirituale a cui 
aveva sempre aspirato, elevazione che, nella fusione del passato e 
del presente, diviene il motivo fondamentale del viaggio dantesco. 

D. VirrorIni 


University of Pennsylvania 


THE RENAISSANCE PROBLEM AGAIN 


—— is not an exhaustive study of the Problem of the Renais- 

sance. Its object is to review, quite briefly, some of the important 
theories advanced since 1860, and to show, in what sense, the Renais- 
sance began in Italy with Petrarch and ended with Torquato Tasso. 
Before beginning this brief analysis of theories of the Renaissance, 
however, it will be well, perhaps, to state some familiar facts about 
the history of the Renaissance. The exaltation of that period of cul- 
ture known as Renaissance began in the X VIIIth century, when it 
was characterized as a reaction against the “‘barbarism”’ of the 
Middle Ages. It was not until the XIXth century, however, that it 
acquired an orderly history with a definite meaning, a beginning and 
an ending. Vasari (Vite, 1878, 1, p. 2) called it a renaissance of fine 
arts; Michelet (Histoire de la France au XVI* siécle. Renaissance, 
vil, p. 6) saw in it a revival of interest in the study of classical an- 
tiquity, and spoke of the discovery of the world and of man. Others 
saw in it a political and social renovation, the emancipation of the 
spirit of man, the triumph of freedom, the cult of beauty, the joy 
of living, the exaltation of individualism, paganism, etc. It was then, 
too, that the phenomenon known as Renaissance had its chrono- 
logical limits set between the Middle Ages and the Counter-Refor- 
mation, and more specifically, between the great literary figures of 
Petrarch and Tasso.! 

I 


First among the fundamental works dealing with the origin and 
the development of the Renaissance comes Jakob Burckhardt’s Die 
Kultur der Renaissance in Italien, Basel, 1860. Its six parts (I, The 
State as a work of art; II, The development of the individual; III, 
The revival of antiquity; IV, The discovery of the world and of man; 


1 Italo Siciliano, Medio Evo e Rinascimento, Milan, 1936, pp. 9-10. (Re- 
viewed by C. Foligno in Modern Language Review, xxx (1937), pp. 115- 
116). The history of the word renaissance from the Italian humanist Lorenzo 
Valla who used it in his Elegantiae linguae latinae, to Erasmus who in his 
Adagia spoke of renascentes bonas litteras, to Vasari who used the word rina- 
scita in his Vite, to others who used it in the modern sense, has been traced by 
J. Huizinga. He also traced the history of the Renaissance problem from 
Vasari to Troeltsch in Le Probleme de la Renaissance, originally published 
in Dutch in the review De Gids; in 1930, it appeared in a German translation 
in Wege der Kulturgeschichte, Munich; the French version by F. Ed. Schnee- 
gans, may be read in the Revue des Cours et Conférences, Paris, December 30, 
1938, pp. 163-174; January 30, 1939, pp. 301-312; February 28, 1939, pp. 
524-536; March 15, 1939, pp. 604-613. 
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V, Society and festivals; VI, Morality and religion), and the numer- 
ous sub-divisions, cover practically every aspect of Italian Renais- 
sance civilization, and give a brilliant synthesis of the problems 
treated. Under Michelet’s inspiration, Burckhardt undertook to 
examine one by one the tendencies developed in the Renaissance 
indicating how, ideally, they were opposed to other tendencies pe- 
culiar to the Middle Ages. He also advanced the theory, which still 
has some enthusiastic defenders, that the Renaissance originated in 
Italy, whence it spread over the rest of Europe. An outstanding 
precursor of Burckhardt in the XIXth century was G. Voigt whose 
work,” revised and translated into Italian,’ still retains some of its 
original usefulness and excellence. The work deals primarily with 
humanism and contains a masterly discussion on the origin of the 
Renaissance. Voigt saw Italy as the creator of Renaissance culture, 
the one bridge between the ancient and the Christian world. A slight 
departure from the views expressed by these two scholars were those 
of the English critic Symonds whose monumental work on the 
Renaissance‘ still remains a, most brilliant achievement in both scope 
and character. Although inspired by Burckhardt, Symonds refused 
to draw a definite line of demarcation between Middle Ages and 
Renaissance, and rather than a logical and chronological synthesis 
of the Italian Renaissance, he gave us a series of picturesque essays 
brilliantly written. But he did not undertake his task with the ob- 
jectivity of the historian: too many pages of his work are permeated 
with his puritanism; and his frequent attacks against the Catholic 
Church, political despots, and some authors such as Aretino,’ even 
if justified, end by antagonizing the reader who seeks information 
impartially stated. Of considerable importance, even if dealing 


2 Voigt, G., Die Wiederbelebung des classischen Alterthums oder das erste 
Jahrhundert des Humanismus, Berlin, 1859. 

3 Voigt, G., Il risorgimento dell’antichita classica ovvero il primo secolo 
dell’umanesimo. Traduzione italiana ... del professore D. Valbusa. Giunte 
e correzioni con gli indici bibliografico e analitico per cura di G. Zippel, 
Florence, Sansoni, 1888-1897 (3 vols.). 

‘Symonds, John A., Renaissance in Italy, London 1875-1886. Seven 
volumes: I, The Age of the Despots; Il, The Revival of Learning; 111, The Fine 
Arts; 1v—v, Italian Literature; vi-vu, The Catholic Reaction. It is now avail- 
abale in a very inexpensive two volume edition published by the Modern 
Library, New York. 

5 The chapter on Aretino is especially violent, but Symonds follows very 
closely De Sanctis who, with other Italian critics, treated the “Scourge of 
Princes’? most unceremoniously. Giordano Orsini, G. N., in La Storia del 
Rinascimento di J. A. Symonds (Cultura v1, pp. 408-413, vu, pp. 358-366) 
traces the influence exercised upon Symonds by De Sanctis. 
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mainly with the early period of the Renaissance, is E. Gebhart, Les 
Origines de la Renaissance en Italie, Paris, 1879. The author often 
states his facts erroneously, but he is quite accurate in giving his 
reasons why Italy, in preference to other European countries, was 
called upon to develop the civilization of the Renaissance. Of wider 
scope, since it discusses the problem in Germany as well, is L. Geiger, 
Humanismus und Renaissance in Italien und Deutschland, Berlin, 
1882. The Renaissance cultural relations between Italy and France 
were treated by Miintz in a work that can be read with much 
pleasure and profit even now. Were it not for the fact that there is 
in it a decided lack of balance, since more than two thirds of it deal 
with Italy, Miintz’s work would compare very favorably with the 
best that preceded it.* The various manifestations of cultural life in 
southern Italy were studied by Gothein in a work’ that was later 
utilized by both V. Rossi and P. Monnier in their respective works 
on the Quattrocento. Drawing largely from humanistic literature 
and other sources, Gothein reproduced Neapolitan life in all its 
complicated social, political and moral aspects. His judgment and 
appreciation of southern Italian humanistic literature are invariably 
quite sound, but his frequent generalizations distort somewhat the 
historical image of the people he attempted to portray. What 
Gothein did for the South, K. Brandi accomplished for central Italy 
in his often reprinted Die Renaissance in Florenz und Rom, Leipzig, 
1910. 

In the works mentioned thus far, if occasionally one finds some 
slight modifications and deviations from Burckhardt’s conclusions 
one hardly meets with any really radical departure from them. 
These works, together with P. de Nolhac’s Pétrarque et Vv humanisme 
and many others springing directly or indirectly from them, success- 
fully clarified and determined the origin, meaning and scope of the 
Renaissance, discussing, at the same time, the various problems 

6 Miintz, M. Eugéne, La Renaissance en Italie et en France a l’Epoque de 
Charles VIII, Paris, 1885. This book as well as Les Précurseurs de la Renais- 
sance by the same author, were reviewed by A. Venturi in Archivio storico 
italiano, 1v series, Vol. xv (1885), pp. 364-381. Miintz, Geiger and Gebhart 
wrote several other works on the Renaissance. 

7 Gothein, E., Jl rinascimento nell’Italia meridionale. Traduzione, note e 
Indici a cura di T. Persico, Florence, Sansoni, 1915. The original German 
version was analyzed by Geiger in Vierteljahrsschrift f. Kultur und Literatur 
der Renaissance, Vol. 1. The complete work (from which the Italian transla- 
tion was extracted) Die Culturwicklung Stid-Italiens in  einzel-Darstel- 


lungen, Breslau, 1886, was reviewed in Giornale Storico della letteratura italiana, 
IX (1887), pp. 314-316. 
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related to it. Before long, however, protesting voices, coming from 
several directions, began to express their dissatisfaction over the 
situation and, eventually, guided by motives and sentiments that 
often affect the human mind: nationalism, changes in perspective 
and mental attitudes, personal convictions, disbelief in historical 
absolutes, and the desire for something new, they came to the con- 
clusion that, far from being a reaction against the Middle Ages, the 
Renaissance actually continued them. 

With the problem of resolving the original irreconcilable enmity 
between Middle Ages and Renaissance into a warm, consanguineous 
kinship, the need of settling the individual issues was also felt, and 
attention was immediately given to “individualism.’”’ Granting that 
the Renaissance did develop the personality of the individual, where 
did the original impulse come from? Thode? offered a saint, on the 
ground that, “Italian individualism, far from being anti-Christian, 
was very positively Christian, and found its most germinal expres- 
sion in the mysticism of... St. Francis,’ whose influence is es- 
pecially reflected in Italian figurative art from Giotto on to other 
great or less important masters. Burdach, whose insistence on the 
religious character of the Renaissance is equally strong, suggested 
Petrarch’s friend, the Roman tribune Cola di Rienzo" who, in his 
unsuccessful attempt at restoring the Roman Republic, symbolized 
the Christian conception of the spiritual rebirth of mankind, con- 
stantly struggling for individual regeneration and ultimate harmony 


8’ Important contributions to this problem were made by many American 
scholars: Haskins, Robinson, Taylor, Thompson, Thorndike, etc. Harry E. 
Barnes produced already a large number of voluminous works dealing in part 
with the Middle Ages and the Renaissance. In one of them: An /ntellectual 
and Cultural History of the Western World, New York, Random House, 1937, 
he goes so far as to say that (p. 551): ‘‘The renaissance of the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries is more of a reality, if taken with proper qualifications; that 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, is a myth.” 

® Thode, H., Franz von Assisi und die Anfainge der Kunst der Renaissance 
in Italien, Berlin, 1885. The thesis developed in this work, namely that the 
emancipation of the individual in the Renaissance was due to the trans- 
formation of the religious life of the Middle Ages under the inspiration of the 
genial personality of St. Francis, was developed further by Thode in his 
greater work on Michelangelo und das Ende der Renaissance, Berlin, 1912- 
1920. 
1° Bush, Douglas, The Renaissance and English Humanism. The Toronto 
University Press, 1939, p. 21. Prof. Bush mentions also Joachim of Flora. 

1! Burdach, K., Rienzo und die geistige Wandlung seiner Zeit, 2 vols., in 
Vom Mittelalter zur Reformation, Berlin, 1928; also Reformation, Renaissance, 
Humanismus, Berlin, 1918. The second edition (1926), was reviewed in 


Critica, xxvii (1929), pp. 365-366. 
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with God. The eternal city was, of course, very appropriately se- 
lected as the historical center of such highly regenerative effort 
since Rome had long been the head of both the spiritual and tem- 
poral world. Other critics suggested the name of Abelard," while 
still others descended to the Italian poets of the dolce stil nuovo, to 
Provengal poets, and even to some obscure wandering clerks." 
Similar attention was given to the much heralded paganism of the 
Renaissance. Pastor in The History of the Popes, and C. Neumann 
in his Byzantinische Kultur und Renaissancekultur, Berlin, 1903, 
accepted it in part; Thode and Burdach, on the other hand, not only 
refused to believe in a pagan Renaissance, but traced the origin of 
the Renaissance back to Christian sources. V. Zabughin in his Storia 
del Rinascimento Cristiano in Italia, Milan, Treves, 1924 (reviewed 
by E. Anagnine, Cultura, v, pp. 113-119), developed a solid, un- 
interrupted current of Christian activity throughout the Renais- 
sance in Italy, including in his gallery of saintly figures even the 
author of the Decameron. The religious conatus is receiving special 
attention from Professor Giuseppe Toffanin, of the University of 
Naples, who has devoted nearly a quarter of a century to humanistic 
studies, and has already written a considerable number of brilliant 
articles on the Renaissance, and the following important books: La 
fine dell’umanesimo, Turin, Bocca, 1920 (reviewed by G. Gentile in 
Giornale storico della letteratura italiana, vol. Lxxx (1922), pp. 334— 
343) ;© Machiavelli e il Tacitismo (La “‘politica storica” al tempo della 
Controriforma). Padua, Draghi, 1921 (reviewed by G. Gentile in 
Critica, xx (1921), pp. 241-245); L’Eredita del Rinascimento in 
Arcadia, Bologna, Zanichelli, 1924 (reviewed by Giulio Natali in 


12 Pater, W., The Renaissance, New York, Boni and Liveright, 1919, 
(Modern Library). Especially important in W. Pater’s work is the first chap- 
ter in which the author touches upon the legend of Abelard and Héloise, dis- 
cusses such charming early French stories as Li Amitiez de Ami et Amile, 
Aucassin et Nicolette, and states that the history of the Renaissance begins 
and ends in France. 

183 Ttalo Siciliano, op. cit., p. 13. 

14 Pages 59-67 are devoted to an analysis of the Christian element in Boc- 
caccio’s works. Zabughin saw in the Renaissance “un precipitato chimico di 
classicita e di Medio Evo cristiano”’ (p. 162), and his work deals with every 
manifestation of Christian Renaissance in poetry, figurative arts, architecture 
and music, because he believed that (p. 6), “la cultura umana non pud essere 
considerata che come un’organica unita dalle molteplici manifestazioni, 
disuguali nella forma, identiche nel contenuto.” 

18 For some adverse criticism to a section of this book, see A. Belloni in 
Giornale storico, LXxx1v (1925), pp. 211-214, and Toffanin’s answer on pp. 


367-376. 
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Giornale Storico, Lxxx1v (1924), pp. 87-94); his excellent version of 
the Cinquecento, Milan, Vallardi, 1928, originally treated by Pro- 
fessor Flamini (reviewed by Giulio Bertoni in Giornale storico, xcv1 
(1930), pp. 266-276) ;!° Che cosa fu l’umanesimo, Florence, Sansoni, 
1928; Storia dell’umanesimo, Naples, Perrella, 1933; Giovanni Pon- 
tano fra luomo e la natura .. . Bologna, Zanichelli, 1937 (reviewed 
by B. Croce in Critica, xxxvi (1938), pp. 288-290, and by G. Vinay 
in Giornale storico, cx1 (1938), pp. 302-304). Professor Toffanin, 
who is an indefatigable worker and a fervent Catholic, ‘‘sees classical 
humanism rising, not as a contributory cause of irreligious individ- 
ualism, but as an anti-individualistic wall of learned orthodoxy.’’!” 
Toffanin’s view of a strong Italian orthodoxy seems to be shared 
also by Professor Bush who, in discussing continental humanism, 
ends by saying that, ‘‘whatever qualifications a larger survey might 
compel one to make, they would not alter the main conclusion, that 
the classical humanism of the Renaissance was fundamentally 
medieval and fundamentally Christian.’’!* 

The next step was directed towards destroying the accepted belief 
that the Renaissance originated in Italy. And here again, the same 
human impulses and human frailties: personal interest in medieval- 
ism, nationalism, etc. (as if culture belonged to any one particular 
nation), reasserted themselves quite strongly. If not Italian, what 
was the origin of the Renaissance? According to H. Chamard, Les 
Origines de la poésie frangaise de la Renaissance, Paris (1932 edition), 
it was French, because France, with the esprit gaulois, the esprit 
courtois, the naturalism of the Roman de la Rose, the lyricism of 
Villon, and the poetry of the grands rhétoriqueurs, acted as a sort of 
connecting link between medieval culture, with which the real 


16 Bertoni’s review of Toffanin’s version of the Cinquecento, and a note 
on pp. 325-327, gave rise to a lively polemic, for which see: Giornale storico, 
xcvi (1931), pp. 187-191, 364-365: Cultura x, pp. 239-245, 511-512, 838— 
839; and Arch. romanicum, ‘xv, pp. 133-136, 324, 484, 604. 

17 Bush, D., op. cit., p. 24. In Italy, the number of so-called ‘‘modern- 
Guelphs” supporting a religious tendency is probably growing under Pro- 
fessor Toffanin’s enthusiastic guidance. But Toffanin has a great opponent 
in B. Croce, for which see: Critica, xxxvi, pp. 209-211, 288-290, 399-400, and 
Xxxviul, pp. 52-53. 

18 Ibid., p. 68. The central thesis advanced by Prof. Bush is to the effect 
that the Renaissance represents the logical fulfilment of the Middle Ages, 
retaining closer contact than has generally been recognized, with medieval 
tradition and orthodox Christianity. See B.E.C., Davis, in Modern Language 
Review, xxxvi, 2 (April, 1941), pp. 258-260. 
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Renaissance begins, and modern culture. The same author granted, 
however, that the decisive elements which actually created the 
Renaissance: cult for art, passion for knowledge, love for worldly 
glory, humanism, diffusion of ‘‘Italianism,”’ all came out of Italy.'® 
A more strictly nationalistic view was taken by Jacques Boulanger 
in “Le vrai siécle de la Renaissance,’’®® where he says that the real 
Renaissance began in the XIIth century in France, and that if 
eventually France yielded her place to Italy, it was because of the 
Hundred Years War.*! A year later, F. Funck-Brentano in La 
Renaissance, Paris, 1935, actually blamed the Italian Renaissance 
for having been detrimental to medieval French culture through 
centuries of shameful distortion of a great part of French art and 
French literature.” This charge came despite the fact that Neumann 
had affirmed, many years before, that the Renaissance was medieval- 
christian, and, above all else, Gothic;* while others, with equal 
certainty, had already established the fact that it was Irish, English, 
Carolingian, Swabian, Norman, and what not. 

What was needed now, to make the demolition complete, was a 
sort of cumulative effort, in the shape of a frontal attack, from some 
daring individual. As a matter of fact, this literary hurricane had 
already descended upon the scene with considerable turbulence in 
1929. And it came from an unexpected source; not from any of the 
countries more intimately connected with the problem: France, 
Germany, England, or Spain; it came instead from J. Nordstrém 
professor at the University of Upsala, Stockholm, Sweden.” With 
strong prejudices, born, it seems, out of his dislike for Italian cul- 


'® Op. cit., p. 194, and Siciliano, op. cit., p. 33. 

20 Humanisme et Renaissance, 1 (1934), pp. 9-40. 

21 Jbid., p. 9: “La renaissance ne commence nullement au XVI siécle et 
son aspect proprement italien n’est que l’un des aspects tardifs: elle débute 
au XII siécle, A peu prés . . . elle commence en I|’an 1100 environs . . . Et si 
la France, qui fut le principal lieu de la premiére renaissance, a cédé plus tard 
4 l’Italie sa place A la téte de la civilisation européenne, c’est la guerre de 
Cent ans quien est la cause...” 

2 See B. Croce in Critica, xxx1m (1935), pp. 288-292. 

28 Neumann’s theory of a Gothic or Germanic origin of the Renaissance, 
was accurately estimated by G. Volpe in his Bizantinismo e Rinascenza, 
Critica, 11 (1905), pp. 57-78. See also Siciliano, op. cit., pp. 24-29. 

* Siciliano, op. cit., p. 17, who gives Burdach as his source. 

2% Nordstrém, J., Medeltic och Rendssans, in Norstatdsts Varldhistoria Stock- 
holm Norstedt, v1, 1929, and soon after translated into French by T. Hammar, 
as Moyen Age et Renaissance, Paris. I have before me the 1933 edition. 
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ture, Prof. Nordstrém attempted to show how the old belief that 
the Italian Renaissance played a dominant part in the history of 
civilization, was a mere legend kept alive by Burckhardt’s powerful 
authority. According to Nordstrém, there is little or nothing the 
Italians of the Renaissance contributed to civilization which cannot 
be traced back to medieval French and Provengal culture. Fine arts, 
philosophy, poetry, Dante, Petrarch, Boccaccio, Machiavelli, Ari- 
osto, Tasso, everybody and everything in Renaissance Italy was 
inspired by XIIth century French culture. 

Nordstrém’s assertions must have hurt deeply Italo Siciliano’s 
nationalistic sensibilities,?”7 and so he undertook to defend most 
energeticaily the Italian claims. In his book, written with apostolic 
fervor,?® he granted a few points, refuted most of the others and 
asserted that it was useless to talk about a national culture in the 
Middle Ages when, spiritually at least, Rome still dominated the 
rest of Europe. According to him (p. 53), there was an intermediate 
period between Middle Ages and Renaissance, a ‘Romance Middle 
Ages,” which was both French and Italian: more dynamic in Italy; 


26 See I. Siciliano, op. cit., pp. 36-37, where he says: “‘Di suo il Nordstrém, 
oltre la convinzione che sia urgente distruggere una favola, non mette che 
una cieca avversione—odio e incomprensione veramente da barbaro, da 
‘gotico’—verso tutto quello che é@ meridionale e soprattutto italiano.”’ And 
again (pp. 47-48): “Di suo il Nordstrém ha messo, oltre il gotico odio di cui 
parlavo, un’assoluta mancanza di senso e di rigore critico, che lo porta a con- 
tinue e vistose contraddizioni, un’assoluta incapacita di capire il fatto poetico 
ed infine una robusta ignoranza delle cose delle quali parla con tanta pre- 
sunzione.”’ 

27 It is the only explanation that can be given for the occasional violence of 
his language, the accusation of ‘‘barbaric incomprehension of all things .. . 
Italian,” and the other equally abusive expressions quoted in the preceding 
note. Despite its offensive tone, which Siciliano explains and attempts to 
justify in the “‘Premessa,’’ Medio Evo e Rinascimento is an excellent book and 
deserves an English translation. 

28 This is how Prof. Siciliano ends his book: “Il fenomeno Rinascimento ha 
qualcosa di miracoloso non solo per l’energia che porta in ogni espressione di 
vita e di spirito, ma per la comparsa continua e simultanea di tante per- 
sonalita di eccezione: poeti, mecenati, uomini universali. E quando pensiamo 
che la legione é formata di gente che si chiama Poggio, Valla, L. B. Alberti, 
Pico, Enea Silvio, Beccadelli, Pontano, Poliziano, Lorenzo il Magnifico, Pulci, 
Sannazaro, Castiglione, Bembo, Guicciardini; e che la massa é formata di 


artisti come Angelico, Masaccio, Brunelleschi, Donatello, Filippo Lippi... , 
Giovanni Bellini, Mantegna... Botticelli, Ghirlandaio ...Correggio.. . 
Tintoretto, Cellini e cento altri . . . : quando pensiamo che i capi si chiamano 


Dante, Petrarca o Machiavelli, Ariosto, Tasso, quando pensiamo a Raffaello, 
al Tiziano, a Bramante, a Giorgione, a Leonardo, a Michelangelo, non ab- 
biamo proprio bisogno dell’astrologo per capire perché il Rinascimento Ital- 
iano usci dall’Italia per conquistare il mondo e perché esso é per la civilta e 
l’arte moderna quello che per |’antichita fu la civilta greca.”’ 


— 
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longer, richer and slower in France; but the real Renaissance was 
that which, through a series of concomitant causes and circum- 
stances, had its birth in Italy and reached its apogee in the X Vth 


and XVIth centuries.?° 
II 


This brief analysis is adequate only in so far as eighty years of 
serious efforts at theorizing on the Renaissance may be adequately 
treated in a few pages. I have briefly reviewed the problem in its 
broadest outlines, without attempting to include all the important 
works bearing directly on the subject. The inclusion of other works 
would serve only to multiply the details, but would not alter the 
conclusion which may be drawn from surveying even a minor part 
of the vast field of Renaissance studies. The various theories re- 
viewed here show, quite convincingly, I think, that many different 
approaches to the Renaissance are possible. And nobody, perhaps, 
knew this better than Burckhardt himself when, almost at the 


29 It is hoped that this brief sketch, with the bibliographical material it 
contains, will be of some help to those who in the future may undertake to 
write a complete work on the theories of the Renaissance. Benedetto Croce 
writes (Critica xxxvi 1940), p. 44) that such a work has been projected by 
Eugenio Anagnine who, in “Il concetto del Rinascimento,” in Romana di 
Roma, May 1939, pp. 298-320, already stated what he hopes to do in the near 
future. I regret to say that I have been unable to obtain a copy of Anagnine’s 
published study, and I am not so sure that, with the prevailing conditions in 
the world today, he can continue it now. 

Useful information for a better and more general view of the problem 
briefly treated here may be found in the first chapter of Prof. Bush’s work. 
Italo Siciliano not only reviews and criticizes some of the theories on the 
Renaissance, but gives an excellent bibliography in the footnotes throughout 
his book. A detailed exposition of Burckhardt’s theories, with a brief account 
of those of Thode and Burdach, may be read in the first forty-eight pages of 
Nordstrém’s work, which book contains also a partial bibliography (pp. 229- 
233), predominantly of German works. An ampler and more general bibliogra- 
phy is given by Prof. Toffanin in his Storia dell’umanisismo, pp. 321-335; and 
partial or impartial discussions and bibliographies may be found in many 
other works on the Renaissance. Especially valuable, because of the biblio- 
graphical material it contains, is Un cinquantennio di studi sulla letteratura 
italiana (1886-1936). Saggi raccolti a cura della societa filologica romana 
e dedicati a Vittorio Rossi, Florence, Sansoni, 1937, (2 vols.) Huizinga’s study 
is very useful. So is Eppelsheimer, H. W. “Das Renaissance Problem,” 
in Deutsche Vierteljahrschrift fiir Literaturewissenschaft und Geistesgeschichte, 
x1, (1933), pp. 477-500. Bainton, Roland L., ‘‘Changing Ideas and Ideals in 
the Sixteenth Century,” in The Journal of Modern History, vit (1936), pp. 
417-443, contains an excellent bibliography of recent books of the Renais- 
sance. (See Modern Language Quarterly, Vol. 11 (Sept., 1941), p. 359, note 1). 
See also ‘Recent Interpretations of the Renaissance,” by Revilo P. Oliver, 
in Italica, Vol. x11, 2, (1935), pp. 130-135; The “Italian Renaissance,”’ Prog- 
ress of Medieval and Renaissance Studies in the United States and Canada. Bull. 
No. 16, 27-36. 
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beginning of his work, he wrote that, ““To each eye, perhaps, the 
outlines of a given civilization present a different picture; and in 
treating of a civilization which is the mother of our own, and whose 
influence is still at work among us, it is unavoidable that individual 
judgment and feeling should tell every moment both on the writer 
and on the reader. In the wide ocean upon which we venture the 
possible ways and directions are many; and the same studies which 
have served for this work might easily, in other hands, not only 
receive a wholly different treatment and application, but lead also 
to essentially different conclusions. Such, indeed, is the importance 
of the subject that it still calls for investigation, and may be studied 
with advantage from the most varied points of view.’’ The com- 
plexity of the civilization of the Renaissance in Italy, and the 
numerous gigantic figures, from Petrarch, to Alberti, to Leonardo, 
to Ariosto, to Michelangelo, to Tasso, most of whom were versatile 
and universal, in addition to being profound, and who so generously 
contributed to the creation of the Italian civilization of the Renais- 
sance, will make it possible for any clever theorist to exercise his 
skill and ingenuity. But in all cases the results will, at best, be partial 
and unsatisfactory, because the fundamental problems of the Renais- 
sance can be solved only by studying the movement in its entirety. 
They will never be settled by a daring explorer or an imaginative 
theorist with medieval, religious, nationalistic, philosophic or other 
partial and unilateral views: the universality of the Renaissance will 
defeat any such attempt. Of course, there are phases, minor cur- 
rents, details and even individuals in the Renaissance whose origin 
may be traced back to the Middle Ages. But we can no more evaluate 
justly a complex cultural movement from a few of its contributory 
details than we can appraise the character of a person from a few 
of its individual elements. It would be the same as to try to deter- 
mine the force of the main current of the Mississippi River by the 
force of the current of some of its minor tributary streams or 
affluents. 

No cultural movement is so original as to be able to claim total 
independence from the past. The influence of the past on the present 
and the future can never be completely repudiated, and the man 
who believes in the possibility of such an enormous repudiation is 
either too ignorant or too presumptuous. It is an undeniable fact 
that there is chronological and material continuity between the 
Middle Ages ahd the Renaissance; but the spirit of the Renaissance 


| 
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is not medieval, it is classical. To begin with, the Renaissance lacks 
the cosmopolitanism of the Middle Ages which manifested itself in 
many ways, but especially in a Catholic faith, which was then com- 
mon to all, and which was weakened considerably during the Renais- 
sance, perhaps to a much greater degree than it is today. We can 
agree with Zabughin that there was an uninterrupted current of 
Christian activity throughout the Renaissance: the continued exist- 
ence of the Catholic Church (Babylonian captivity and Reformation 
notwithstanding), is in itself sufficient proof to establish this fact. 
But there is ample evidence against the solidity of such current, just 
as there are proofs that the materialism of our age has affected 
strongly the solidity of the Church today. The humanism of the 
Renaissance, even after Ficino and the Platonic Academy of Flor- 
ence attempted to reconcile Platonism and Christianity, remained 
predominantly pagan. We have the same problem today, with the 
only exception that Darwin has taken the place of Plato; and despite 
all the efforts that are being made to reconcile Darwinism and 
Christianity, most of our scientists still remain inimical or indifferent 
to the Church. In essence, the Renaissance was a protest against the 
time when there was too much divinity and not enough humanity. 
In the Renaissance, the excesses of the ascetic, who wanted to live 
his life on a supernatural and spiritual plane, gave way to the human- 
ism of Petrarch and his followers who wanted to live their lives on 
a moral and human plane. And side by side with this stood the 
sensualism of Boccaccio and his followers who lived their lives on 
the animal or natural plane. This process of devolution from the 
spiritual to the human to the natural may be illustrated by Dante’s 
love for Beatrice which was predominantly spiritual; that of Pe- 
trarch for Laura which was predominantly human; and that of 
Boccaccio tor Maria d’ Aquino, alias Fiammetta, which was entirely 
sensual. The excesses of the sensualists, coupled with political rea- 
sons and the general profligacy of the time, which grew in intensity 
as the years went by, contaminating every institution including the 
Church, gave us the Reformation, and this in turn brought about 
the Counter-Reformation attended by Jesuitism and all sorts of 
repressive measures. 

It is equally true that there are strong traces of Provengal and 
French influence on Italian literature during the first stages of its 
development. This was both natural and inevitable for the simple 
reason that France and Provence already had a well developed 
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language and literature when Italy was just beginning to utter the 
first words in the vulgar tongue. The Sicilian school of poetry, de- 
veloped at the court of Frederick II, is almost a photographic repro- 
duction of Provengal lyric poetry.*® Brunetto Latini wrote his major 
poem, the Livres du Trésor, in French. Petrarch received his early 
education at Carpentras and Montpellier; he lived at Avignon, and 
immortalized in his Canzoniere Laura, the lovely Avignonese. 
Boccaccio was born at Paris, the illegitimate son of a Florentine 
merchant and a French woman, about whom nothing is known ex- 
cept that her name was Jeanne, which name she handed down to 
her child Giovanni with a strong dose of “esprit gaulois.”” Several 
stories in the Decameron were taken directly from the French 
fabliauz; the protagonists of the Filocolo are no other than Fleure 
et Blanchefleure; the Filostrato is based on Benoit de Sainte-More’s 
Roman de Trote; La Teseide may owe much to Virgil and Statius, 
but it also owes a great deal to the Roman de Thébes and the Roman 
de la Rose. The romances of chivalry, from the humblest prose ver- 
sion to the Morgante and the two Orlandos, are based on the various 
cycles of French epic poetry. These are undeniable facts which can 
not be refuted without running the risk of being charged with in- 
tellectual dishonesty or ignorance. It is true, of course, that many 
forms of Italian literature such as history, with the Villani family, 
religious literature, with St. Francis, Jacopone da Todi and others, 
developed independently of foreign influence. It is also a fact that 
when lyric poetry moved up from Sicily to Central Italy, Guittone 
d’Arezzo, the two Guidos, Dante, Cino da Pistoja and other poets, 
guided by their genius and originality, transformed it into philo- 
sophic poetry at first, and then into that of the dolce stil nuovo, 
which was both original and inspired as attested by Dante,*! and 
as demonstrated by him in his lyric poetry and the Vita Nuova. 
Similarly, other Italian authors, beginning with Petrarch and Boc- 
caccio, once they discovered and gained possession of the cultural 
heritage of their Latin ancestors, they proceeded to turn their backs 
to the French. To be sure, Boccaccio in most of his Italian works 

80 Years before the time of the Sicilian School, many Italian poets in 
Northern Italy, such as Folchetto da Genova, Lambertini Buvalelli, Alberto 
Malaspina, Sordello and others, not only imitated the poetry of Provence, but 


wrote in Provengal as well. 


Purg. xxiv, 52-54: 
“« .. Io mi son uno che, quando 


amor mi spira, noto, e a quel modo 
ch’ei ditta dentro vo significando.” 
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did turn, for subject material, to the French, but his artistic inspira- 
tion came from his personal genius and his knowledge of Latin 
masters. And this, too, was natural for, in Italy, memories of ancient 
greatness never left the people, and always spurred them on to emu- 
lation. In the Renaissance this affection for the past became a 
passion common to all Italians, who looked with pride upon their 
classical heritage, and saw nothing but barbarism among their 
European contemporaries. To them, as to most of us, the form and 
the spirit which pervaded the fabliaux and the poetry of Provence 
was anything but classical. Who, for instance, would be so critically 
unsound as to call the Novellino and the poetry of the Sicilian school 
classical? Likewise, they must have failed to discover any classical 
elements in the epic poetry of France. The Chanson de Roland, in- 
finitely superior to all others, with all its irresistible charm, must 
have seemed to them, as it does to us, nothing but medieval in spirit 
and character. And, is it not a fact, that in order to become classical, 
it had to cross the Alps, and had to wait until the X Vth century? 
Boiardo, by fusing the Carolingian with the Arthurian cycle, by 
adding chivalry to the heroism of Roland, and by making him fall 
in love with Angelica, may have destroyed, as has been charged, 
some of the original characteristics of Roland, but he certainly 
humanized him. And Ariosto, by adding madness to his character, 
made him not only sublimely human, but superhuman. Orlando’s 
madness seems to be supernaturally inspired; his is not the jealous 
fury of a paladin jilted by his lady love: it is the wrath of a pagan 
God. In the hands of the two Italian poets, not only Roland has 
been changed radically, but the whole subject matter has undergone 
a complete transformation. And what the original poem lost in sim- 
plicity and directness, it gained in richness and multiplicity of epi- 
sodes, urbanity, and aristocratic elegance. The reader admires the 
heroism of Roland; but he cherishes even more the chivalry, the 
humaneness, and the fury of Orlando. He may regret the linguistic 
imperfection of the Innamorato, as did the Italians of the XVIth 
century who gave us Berni’s and Domenichi’s Tuscanized versions; 
he may even dislike the interminable length, the numerous extra- 
neous episodes, and the intercalated stories which seem to destroy 
the unity of the Furioso; but he cannot help admiring the great 
artistic beauty, the inventiveness, the originality, the smooth, fluent 
narrative charm of the Italian poems. And he wili not find these 
merits in the original French sources because, as everybody knows, 
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and as Professor Rajna ably demonstrated,” the Innamorato and 
the Furioso owe a great deal more to the genius of their creators and 
to classical literature than to French epic poetry.* 

What is true of Italian romances of chivalry is even more true 
of other Italian artistic creations, be they literary, philosophic, pic- 
torial, sculptural, or scientific. Sources and material influence have 
only limited and relative importance on a cultural movement unless 
they affect the spirit of such a movement. And they seldom diminish 
the intrinsic value of an artistic creation, or essentially affect the 
stat. of a real genius. The greatness of Shakespeare’s Othello is 
not in the least affected by our knowledge of its Italian source. It 
is equally true that our admiration for Shakespeare is not at all 
lessened by the fact that he borrowed his plot from Giraldi Cinzio’s 
Ecatommiti.* Likewise, the best comedies of Moliére would still 
remain stupendous dramatic creations, were we to discover their 
sources in some forgotten scenarios of the Italian Commedia dell’ arte. 
What really counts in any artistic creation is the degree of its con- 
structional perfection and the spirit that animates it. Artistically and 
spiritually the Renaissance is classical, and no amount of reasoning 
on the part of our medievalists will change that incontrovertible 
fact. The Renaissance was a cultural movement which gradually 
affected the whole of Western Europe, but it originated in Italy 
with Petrarch, the Father of Humanism, and ended with Tasso who 
died in 1595. “‘La sua Musa” (Nencioni writes of T. Tasso), ‘“‘chiude 
un mondo, il mondo plastico del Rinascimento, e ne apre un altro,— 
il mondo moderno del sentimento lirico personale, e della musica.’’* 


3 Rajna, P., Le fonti dell’Orlando Furioso; ricerche e studi. Florence, San- 
soni, 1876. 

8 This is especially true of the Orlando Furioso where the classical and 
Italian sources outnumber the French by at least ten to one. 

* This applies as well to Romeo and Juliet, The Merchant of Venice, and 
all the other plays of Shakespeare whose sources have been traced, or are still, 
being traced. Without losing any of his greatness, Shakespeare actually in- 
creased the importance of the authors of the sources of his plays many of 
whom still shine only through reflected glory. 

% Nencioni, E., ‘‘Torquato Tasso,” in La vita italiana nel Cinquecento, 
Milan, Treves, 1919, p. 246. The closing date applies, of course, only to Italy. 
As a matter of fact, Tasso himself is only an after-glow of the Renaissance. 
The master spirit Galileo (1564-1642) does not belong to the Renaissance. 
He with Bacon, Kepler, Newton and their followers are natural philosophers 
and scientists who rebelled not only against the scholasticism of the church, 
but against the authority of the ancients as well. Their naturalism follows the 
Renaissance and anticipates the humanitarianism of Rousseau, the French 
Revolution, the radicalism of Karl Marx and Sorel, the barbarism of our 
dictators, and the political and social cataclysm they have precipitated upon 
the world, destroying, thereby, physical, human, moral, and spiritual values. 
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It is true, of course, that some of the ideas and the spirit of the 
Renaissance were present in Europe before Petrarch. After all, a 
cultural movement of such great magnitude and importance could 
not possibly be the exclusive and personal creation of a single in- 
dividual. The seeds of the Renaissance had already been sown on 
European soil, and some of the plants had already emerged before 
Petrarch came to give them life and cause them to grow and bear 
fruit. But if Petrarch cannot be credited with sowing the first seeds 
of the Renaissance, it was he who initiated the movement known 
as Renaissance both by interesting others in the study of antiquity, 
and by devoting himself to it with the faith and the enthusiasm of 
an apostle. It was he who first ransacked old European libraries in 
search of ancient manuscripts, and set the example for later human- 
ists; it was he who first attempted to study, understand, imitate and 
even surpass some of the classical Latin writers, a practice which 
was followed by most European humanists who, from Boccaccio on, 
also added the Greeks. He also initiated, in imitation of Latin 
models, various literary genres such as historiography after Livy, 
epistolography and rhetoric after Cicero and Horace, classical epic 
poetry after Virgil, etc.; and he was also among the first to break 
away from the medieval idea of working for the glory of God and 
the salvation of the soul. He not only ardently desired worldly glory, 
but attained it through his manifold activities, his numerous literary 
works in Latin and Italian, and his coronation at the Capitol in 
Rome in 1341. If the desire for worldly glory was not manifested 
constantly by Petrarch, and if he ends his Canzoniere and his Trionfi 
in a Christian spirit, seeking his final refuge in Heaven, it is only 
because he was never constant in his life. We must not forget the 
important fact that Petrarch’s life and works are full of contra- 
dictions, and that the same man who immortalized Laura by writing 
some of the finest love sonnets ever written, also penned such verses 
as: 

Pace non trovo e non ho da far guerra; 
E temo e spero; et ardo e sono un ghiaccio; 


3% In his De Casibus virorum illustrium (Book vit), Boccaccio informs us 
that it was Petrarch who urged him (in a vision), to work hard so as to win 
worldly glory and to rise above the ordinary man and get close to God. 
‘‘Agendum est, laborandum est et totis urgendum viribus ingenium ut a vul- 
gari segregemur grege, ut tanquam nobis profuere praeteriti, sic et nos posteris 
valeamus, ut nomen nostrum inter perennia conscribatur, ut famam conse- 
quamur aeternam, ut videatur, hac in peregrinatione mortali, Deo et non 


vitiis militasse.”’ 
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E volo sopra ’| cielo e giaccio in terra; 
E nulla stringo e tutto ’1 mondo abbraccio.. . 


which are unworthy not only of Petrarch but of the worst Petrarchist 
that ever lived. And side by side with it he gave us such poetic 
jewel as, 

Chiare, fresche e dolci acque 


Ove le belle membra 
Pose colei che sola a me par donna... 


which is his most perfect lyric poem; and such noble patriotic senti- 
ments, probably the most stirring ever uttered, as those in 
“Ttalia mia, benché ’] parlar sia indarno... ;” 


or the “Ode to the Virgin,” which Macaulay did not hesitate to call 
“the best hymn in the world.” This artistic diversity, this incon- 
stancy in mental and spiritual attitudes is present also in the bulk 
of his Latin works which range from autobiographical (EF pistolae), 
to poetical (Africa), historical (De viris illustribus, etc.), philosophi- 
cal and ascetic (Secretum, De vita solitaria, De ocio religiosorum, De 
remediis utriusque fortunae), polemical (Contra medicum quendam, 
etc.), novelistic (his Latin translation of Boccaccio’s ‘‘Griselda’’), 
and dramatic (if it be true that he wrote the comedy Philologia). 
But this versatility is only another proof that Petrarch was the 
Father of Humanism and the first Modern Man. 
M. De Fiuipris 


University of California 
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Macuiave ui: The Prince and Other Works, including Re- 
form in Florence, Castruccio Castracant, On Fortune, Letters, Ten 
Discourses on Livy. New Translations, Introductions, and Notes 
by Allan H. Gilbert. Chicago, Packard and Company, 1941 
(University Classics, Walter Hendricks, General Editor). 
ix+322 pp. 

Within relatively few pages, less than 300 in fact, Professor Gil- 
bert presents in English several of the finest works of Machiavelli, 
properly hedged about by less famous compositions, letters, and ex- 
tracts. This is the measure of reflection, the gist of the political wis- 
dom. Here, in the translator’s lucid and readable prose, are chiefly 
the Discourse on Reforming the Government of Florence, the splendid 
and central Prince, the Life of Castruccio Castracani, and the Capitolo 
on Fortune, rendered mainly from the Mazzoni and Casella edition. 
The new translation of each carries with it some distinctive service 
or contribution by the editor. The same is true also of the fifteen 
Familiar Letters and ten Discourses selected to accompany them. 

The organization and finish of this little book supply, again and 
expectedly, a setting to heighten the vigor of Machiavelli’s master- 
pieces. Besides the brief Bibliography and adequate Index, and the 
explanatory Preface, we have some 72 pages of Introduction in 
which the scrupulous author surveys many important details of the 
Florentine’s life, times, and environment. Their serviceability com- 
mends them to the beginning reader, giving him quickly what he 
most requires in use of the texts; but it is of more specialized note 
that Professor Gilbert takes occasion here to go farther on his way 
in this field, for he offers indications of seemingly fundamental con- 
clusions about certain aspects and meanings of Machiavelli. This 
will be matter of import to scholars anxious for any development of 
position after his previous commentary on the Prince. The issues of 
critical valuation and judgment involved are many and contro- 
versial ; yet they will never cease to be agitated by informed opinion. 
He has rounded out his general picture with a Chronological Table 
running from 1469 to 1537, a brief list of prominent Medici, and 
subsidiary introductions to the individual works in most instances. 

It is ungrateful to point out minor errors in a volume of this kind. 
There are a few. The editor deals curiously with the town we are 
wont to recognize as Sarzana, spelling the name Sarazana in his 
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note on page 190, and Saranza in the map made to face the title 
page. Florence was most famous for woolen cloth, rather than silk, 
the specialty of Lucca (p. 58). Such slips hardly detract from the 
value of the data winnowed untiringly to set forth a broad view of 
Florentine events and realities about Machiavelli; and the notes, 
especially those for the Castruccio, are careful, detailed, and authori- 
tative. One could wish for more of the Letters, but some of the best 
are given, illustrating within their restricted compass how under 
Machiavelli’s hand the private letter rose, quite naturally and in- 
evitably, to the level of literature, even reached closer to its imagi- 
native core than other works cast in some formal mold. Passion and 
experience move the letters as they do the Prince: everywhere both 
are wedded to the political sense. In sum, this is an able presentation 
in English of what the years have proved to be not only the most 
practical, hard-headed, and experienced, but at the same time the 
most far-sighted, luminous—and genuinely intellectual—political 
writing in the world. 
HyLanp Harris 
The New Florentine Collection 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


D. P. Rorunpa: Motif-Indezx of the Italian Novella in Prose. Bloom- 
ington, Indiana: The University of Indiana, 1942. Pp. xxxii 
+216. $2.00. 


Since this is the first systematic classification of the novella, it is 
fitting that the Italian, which are perhaps the most important in the 
sense that they provide so many widely-used motifs, should lead 
the way. Professor Rotunda has wisely “limited the original scope 
of this analysis to the novella in prose through the Cinquecento.” 
Certain irregularities are inevitable. War-time conditions have pre- 
vented access to all the prose novella; this might have been a some- 
what less handicapping loss if a list of the omitted items had been 
appended. ‘‘There are some motifs derived from novella in verse, the 
facezia, and even the exemplum.” This is bound to result in un- 
evenness in the classification. For example: the Additional Bibliog- 
raphy lists the Alphabet of Tales but omits the Scala Celi of Johannes 
Gobii junior (1476). The unwary, overlooking the necessity for con- 
stant checking of works listed and omitted, may be trapped into 
feeling that he has all the materials before him. One is always deeply 
grateful for every item that offers additional help, but is often saved 
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much trouble if he is given a more conspicuous reminder of the 
breadth or narrowness of the material covered than just an indirect 
hint in the Introduction. “ . . . some of the analogues . . . even make 
reference to analogues in literatures other than Italian.” This treat- 
ment of the analogues is somewhat uneven also. For example: Motifs 
H 94.8* and H 104* appear only in Spanish, but they are given new, 
starred numbers in the Thompson system. If there is no Italian 
parallel, the main service is to add, wherever possible, to the rapidly 
growing list of addenda for the Thompson Motif-Index. It does not, 
except negatively, clarify the Italian situation. Furthermore, its 
understandable incompleteness may prove to be misleading if the 
degree of incompleteness is not grasped by the user of the Indez. 
It would have added to the usefulness of this volume and also to 
that of the Thompson Index if reference had been made under 
H 631 (Riddle: What is the strongest?) to the appearance of this 
motif in the apocryphal book of Esdras. Since the novella has such 
wide use as sermon material in the exemplum form, one might well 
examine the apocrypha, both Old and New Testament, for motif 
analogues. This item which, understandably, does not appear in 
Thompson, Professor Rotunda quite correctly lists as H 631.5*. 
This is an example of entirely safe ground for adding new numbers 
to the Index: the item is Italian; it does not appear in the Thompson 
Index. I am not so sure of H 659.7.1.1, appearing only in Spanish. 
As a means of simplifying the organization, might not these stray 
items have been included in, or been noted in, an appendix rather 
than in the main body of the Italian materials? Furthermore, should 
not Professor Ralph Boggs’ Index of Spanish Folktales (FFC No. 90) 
have been included in the Additional Bibliography if so much atten- 
tion were to be given to Spanish analogues? 

A further danger inherent in a main-body inclusion of the ‘‘cas- 
ually come upon” items appears in the treatment of the Chaucer 
analogues. By far the most useful single volume here is the Sources 
and Analogues of Chaucer’s “Canterbury Tales” edited by Bryan and 
Dempster (University of Chicago Press, 1941). It is not listed, and, 
of course, not referred to. But so much Italian material is discussed 
here that even a casual review of the Table of Contents shows how 
essential as a companion volume for study this unmentioned item is. 
The two books were published fairly close together, but a fly-slip 
of late additions would have served to include a valuable reference. 

Even more important is the notation in the Preface that “the 
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maximum good can be derived from this work only if used in con- 
junction with the Motif-Indez of Folk-Literature.”’ To illustrate the 
truth of this statement use Motif K 1511 (The husband locked out). 
Professor Rotunda lists ten titles; without the Thompson Indez, 
one would be unaware that listed there are eight more titles with 
reference to Type 1377 where the motif most commonly appears. 
The Rotunda Jndez, of course, duplicates the Boccaccio reference, 
but it omits the Alphabet of Tales (No. 538), although the title of 
the book appears in the Additional Bibliography and is listed else- 
where as providing motifs. Using either of these Indexes alone is 
not only difficult but unsafe. A major stone in the path is the fact 
that the Thompson work is virtually impossible to procure now, 
and, in spite of the generosity of editor and publishers, it is not 
widely distributed. An enlarged, revised edition may some day 
penetrate farther. 

Another absolutely indispensable book which Rotunda neither 
lists nor uses is Feilberg’s Bidrag til en Ordbog over Jyske Almuesmdl 
(Kgbenhavn, 1919), which Professor Archer Taylor has been urging 
upon American scholars for years. There is an amazing amount of 
Romance language material included in what looks, at first glance, 
to be exclusively Scandinavian. 

Such a volume as this offers endless opportunity for comparative 
study. It is interesting to speculate about the very large number of 
motifs that are starred as not appearing in the Thompson Jndez. 
Almost every page has one or more such numbers. Of what signifi- 
cance is this? Further, the varying number of motifs under the differ- 
ent headings is interesting. The largest number of pages (sixty in all) 
go under K (Deceptions); under J (Wise and Foolish) there are 
fifty-two pages; under Q (Rewards and Punishments) only twelve 
pages; under T (Sex) there are seventeen pages; under U (The 
Nature of Life) there is but one page. What are the relative propor- 
tions in the generalized Thompson classification? What is the sig- 
nificance, if taken as an indication of Italian taste in tales, of the 
difference? 

It is with contrition that I realize that I seem, so far, to have 
offered somewhat adverse criticism of what is, in reality, a remark- 
able piece of work. It is, perhaps, that the high degree of excellence 
urges one on to crave for the work an almost inhuman perfection. 
Professor Rotunda all too modestly claims to have sought only ‘“‘to 
give quick and easy reference to the subject matter handled by the 
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novellieri in the prose of three centuries.” Certainly, he has achieved 
that in full measure. The addition of a key-word Index would make 
the volume much more handy for use. It is to be hoped that the 
existence of this volume, which is among the first of the very useful 
tools which the University of Indiana Folklore Series promises to 
produce, may encourage similar publications in the field of German 
and Roumanian, for example, where the novelle is richly represented. 
THELMA G. JAMES 
Wayne University 


BENJAMIN BricKMAN: An Introduction to Francesco Patrizi’s Nova 
De Universis Philosophia. Diss. New York, 1941. Pp. 81. 


In the rather thorough bibliography which Mr. Brickman adds 
to his account of Patrizi’s main systematic work, reference is made 
to only one English article on this great, speculative mind, sc. 
Rand’s note in Baldwin’s Dictionary of Philosophy and Psychology, 
Vol. 1, Part I, p. 397. 

Merely to point out this state of things is to acknowledge the con- 
siderable merit of this introduction to the Italian Renaissance 
philosopher. Its value is enhanced by the clarity of the survey and 
its accuracy in philological detail, which is particularly important 
because Nova Philosophia is as rare a book as it is precious. This is 
the only reason for mentioning that at the bottom of p. 34 the cor- 
rect and authentic reading is as follows: “In . . . unomnia, multitudo 
est, uniter una, et simplicissima (instead of: est simplicissima). On 
the whole, Brickman’s rendering of the text is ultra-conservative in 
keeping faithfully to an odd and redundant punctuation which only 
hampers our understanding of Patrizi’s thought; the quotation above 
may serve as a sample. 

Brickman’s analysis and appraisal of Patrizi’s work are consider- 
ate, cautious and for the most part just. This does not mean that it 
does full justice to the greatness of Patrizi’s personality as a thinker 
and to the boldness and originality of his synthesis of mystic and 
scientific tendencies, of Platonic, Christian and modern physical 
ideas, and to the passionate dynamic of a tortuous mind which en- 
visaged the outlines of a new world while clinging to the patterns of 
the old. (It is symptomatic that Patrizi accepted only one-half of 
Copernicus’ theory—the rotation, not the revolution of the earth.) 
The breath-taking spell sometimes experienced by the reader of 
Nova Philosophia is not conveyed by Brickman’s sober, but not 
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wholly congenial report with its sequence of rather atomistic sen- 
tences and the recurrence of an apologetic but unsatisfying ‘‘Be 
this as it may... .” 

Despite its soundness, Brickman’s study fails to carry us away 
because it does not enter into the philosophical action in which 
Patrizi played so memorable a part. One sees the structure of the 
work, but does not feel the motives of the worker. Notwithstanding 
a certain onesidedness due to his Neo-Kantian outlook, Cassirer’s 
treatment conveys much more adequately the historical power of 
Patrizi’s philosophizing. It shows, e.g., in a very impressive manner 
how in thinkers like Patrizi Aristotelian ‘‘potentiality”’ is superseded 
by the real “‘potency,” the essentia actualis, of things, and how the 
Aristotelian “form” dissolves into a sum of ‘accidents’ (Das Er- 
kenntnisproblem in der Philosophie und Wissenschaft der Neueren Zeit 
I, 215). It is not quite correct to state without qualification, as Brick- 
man does, that Patrizi “rejects all ‘accidents,’ all sorts of ‘matter’,”’ 
etc. Cf., e.g., Pancosmia, liber IV, p. 74e: Lux . . . corporis accidens, 
et in corpore haeret.—And it is scarcely a serious objection to Cas- 
sirer’s book on the Erkenntnisproblem that it “treats mostly’ the 
epistemic aspect of Patrizi’s philosophy (p. 55). (The references to 
Cassirer’s work on pp. 65 f. should be to pp. 257 and 264 respec- 
tively.) 

Brickman’s comparison between the philosophical and scientific 
spirit of Patrizi’s and Spinoza’s generation is a clever, enjoyable one. 
If, nevertheless, Brickman’s monograph to a certain extent isolates 
its subject-matter, this is due not so much to a dearth of references 
and comparisons, as to a lack of intensity in characterizing and pur- 
suing the various historical connections. The failure to view men 
and things persistently in their concrete historical setting leads ‘to 
a certain blurring of temporal and material relationships. Ficino ap- 
pears amongst the mediaeval thinkers (p. 60) and Cusanus amongst 
the Platonists of the sixteenth century (p. 7), while Kepler’s similar 
indebtedness to Pythagorean and Platonic theories is curiously over- 
looked (ibid.). Galileo is taken to be one of the witnesses to the 
difficulties of free thought in the sixteenth century, etc. 

Plato’s image of the sun is seen in its obvious relation to Patrizi’s 
light-mysticism; but it is not made clear that the unity of light and 
heat in Patrizi’s doctrine was foreshadowed in Plato’s making the 
sun (and the Good) the principium essendi as well as the principium 
cognoscendi (Republic, 509B). Patrizi’s distinction between lux and 
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lumen is introduced without mentioning that it can be traced back 
to Augustine. Bonaventura should not have been neglected as an 
important link in the history of this problem, i.e., the metaphysics 
of light. Brickman names only Ibn Gabirol and Grosseteste, whose 
Treatise on Light is now promised us in an English translation. 
Again, it would have been most interesting to learn of Patrizi’s in- 
fluence upon later thinkers, above all on the light-metaphysics of 
Berkeley’s Siris. Berkeley knew Patrizi’s Discussiones Peripateticae, 
but apparently also Nova Philosophia—perhaps through a London 
edition of 1611, giving at least certain parts of the work. (Brickman 
could find no trace of this edition which is mentioned, however, not 
only in Ueberweg and Baldwin, but also in W. Scott’s Hermetica. 
See J. Wild, Berkeley, p. 451.) It may be added that even Patrizi’s 
theory of the spatial minima permits of a Berkeleyan interpretation 
and is not so clearly a forerunner of Leibniz’s differential calculus as 
Hoenigswald seems to imply in his Denker der Italienischen Renais- 
sance, p. 127. 

Finally, there are certain relations alleged by Brickman which are 
in my opinion irrelevant or misleading. In this category is, first of 
all, his attempt to bring Patrizi’s theory of fluor (‘‘the single basic 
fluid that gives ‘body’ to all things’”’) together with the Heraclitean 
doctrine of eternal flux (p. 64). It seems to me that Patrizi’s idea 
follows rather naturally from his concept of space or extension—the 
two terms are not yet so clearly distinguished in his thought as they 
are in that of Descartes, Spinoza and Leibniz. Cf., e.g., Patrizi’s 
Pancosmia, liber I, p. 65a: Spacium “hypostasis, diastema est, dia- 
stasis, ecstasis est, extensio est.”” According to Patrizi, extension im- 
plies the other three of his principles, viz., light, heat and fluid. It 
can do so because throughout this period extension had an activistic 
connotation. Even in Leibniz it appears as the “diffusion’”’ of some 
nature (cf., e.g., Gerhardt II, 238; 240; IV, 394). This diffusion of 
space goes through different phases of sensory manifestation and is 
shown in the expanding of light, heat and fluid. 

It is misleading to bring together Patrizi’s ideas with those in 
Kant’s Dissertation of 1770—a procedure in which Brickman follows 
the example set by Fiorentino (p. 67). Cassirer has already protested 
against this mingling of quite different metaphysical perspectives 
(Das Erkenntnisproblem I, 262). While Kant’s space is the form of 
mere appearances, to Patrizi it is almost an ens realissimum. The 
two thinkers are of antagonistic traditions—Kant belongs to that of 
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Leibniz, while from Patrizi one is led forward to Henri More, New- 
ton and Euler. The “‘arithmetism”’ of Leibniz posits the units before 
the compound, the simples before the continuum, while Patrizi’s 
“geometrism” views the continuous quantum as coexistent with, 
or even prior to, the discrete quantity (cf. Brickman, p. 48; 69 f.) 
Following the lead of Leibniz, Kant discredits space, i.e., denies its 
metaphysical validity, partly because in space the whole precedes 
the parts and not the parts the whole (as should be the case in the 
intelligible world).—There is, of course, one important point of con- 
tact between Patrizi and Kant which is duly stressed by Brickman 
(following Ernst Cassirer) as marking an epochal insight on Patrizi’s 
part—i.e., the foundation of matter and physics on space and 
geometry. 

While the list of these exceptions could be enlarged—indicating 
that Mr. Brickman has not fully succeeded in mastering the history 
of philosophical motives and categories—this should not detract 
from his sound and scholarly treatment of the subject as a whole 
or from the real service he has rendered the American reader. 

Fritz KAUFMANN 

Northwestern University 


JoserpH G. Fuciiya: Universal Author Repertoire of Italian Essay 
Literaiure. 8S. F. Vanni, New York, 1941. 


This is a complete and exhaustive bibliography of the material 
available in Italian essay literature. Professor Fucilla has drawn 
upon all accessible volumes of essays printed within the period from 
1821 to 1938, as well as published reviews of dramatic performances 
such as Praga’s Cronache teatrali, and to a limited extent the parts 
of specialized treaties which concern well-known authors. He has 
eliminated from the list volumes of miscellaneous essays devoted to 
one author only, since such volumes are easily traceable. The list 
of 1697 volumes examined is an indication of the thoroughness with 
which the work has been done, and the promise of a supplement for 
new volumes and for others which were not available is an added 
assurance of completeness. 

The Repertoire consists of an alphabetized list of all the volumes 
examined, followed by an Author Index in which are listed all the 
articles written on any author with the exact reference to the vol- 
umes in which the articles appeared. What used to involve hours of 
painstaking and frequently hopeless research becomes a simple 
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matter of tracing down the references indicated. The author has 
evidently made no effort to judge the quality of the material listed, 
but has aimed only at completeness, leaving it to the consulter to 
decide what material to choose. 

The Repertoire opens to the scholar a field of consultation which 
previously remained practically closed because of the nature of the 
material. Volumes of miscellaneous essays dealing with all phases 
of Italian literature are scattered throughout Italy. Many of them 
were printed by small firms which went out of existence long ago. 
Not only was there no general index to these scattered essays, but 
the volumes themselves frequently have no indexes and sometimes 
not even a table of contents. Consequently even the bibliographies 
of such major figures as Dante and Petrarca are frequently incom- 
plete, as Professor Fucilla demonstrated in his Forgotten Danteiana. 
The fact that some of this material is of little or no value is not for 
the bibliographer to decide. His task is to present all the material on 
any subject for the scholar to consider; that task has been performed 
thoroughly by Professor Fucilla in this book. 

The major authors of Italian literature are amply represented. 
Dante has 672 entries; Manzoni, 320; Petrarca, 232; Machiavelli, 
80; Boccaccio, 70, ete. But there are many authors for whom it is 
relatively difficult to find material, as for example twentieth century 
and contemporary writers. Sem Benelli has 28 entries; Giuseppe 
Antonio Borgese, 45; F. T. Marinetti, 23; Aldo Palazzeschi, 19; 
Ardengo Soffici, 18; Emilio Praga, 21; Renato Serra, 16. There are 
entries for Arturo Loria, Alberto Moravia (Pincherle), Scipio Sla- 
taper, Corrado Alvaro, and scores of others. It is particularly in this 
latter field that the Repertoire is a welcome asset for students of 
Italian literature. 

Although dealing primarily with Italian writers, the book con- 
tains several thousand entries on non-Italian writers, such as French, 
Russian, English, American, etc. It should be of interest to students 
of Italian opinions on foreign authors and of comparative literature. 
For example, Emile Zola has 63 entries; Henrik Ibsen, 42; Paul 
Verlaine, 14; George Bernard Shaw, 16; Romain Rolland, 10; Ivan 
S. Turgeniev, 5; Miguel de Unamuno, 7; etc. 

The listing of each article is clear, concise, and exact. One might 
wonder why Santa Caterina da Siena is listed as Catherine instead 
of Caterina; why Caterina Franceschi-Ferrucci has an entry also 
under Ferrucci-Franceschi (misprinted Franschi); or why for Ceeco 
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d’Ascoli there is no listing under his real name Francesco Stabili. 
But such minor details are for the author to decide, and Professor 
Fucilla’s decision is marked by good solid judgment. Unfortunately 
there are misprints, particularly in the titles of French works. Most 
of the misprints are transposition of letters, omission of letters or 
accents, and improper division of syllables at the end of a line, which, 
in some measure, at least, is attributable to the printer. In general, 
they are not misleading and do not detract from the value of the 
book for the purpose for which it is intended. Finally, the format is 
good, the print highly legible, and the paper and cover attractive. 

In preparing this work Professor Fucilla has rendered an in- 
valuable service to the advancement of Italian studies. It is a thank- 
less job, whose only reward is the satisfaction that one is paving the 


way for future scholars. 
VINCENZO CIOFFARI 


Hunter College, Evening Session 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 


NEWS NOTES 


Professor Stephan L. Pitcher was the official representative of the AATI 
at the meetings of the National Education Association held in St. Louis on 
Feb. 25. 

The Cooperative Achievement Tests designed for High School and College 
classes by the Cooperative Test Service of the American Council of Education 
(15 Amsterdam Ave., New York, N. Y., 1943), include the Cooperative 
Italian Test, experimental form 2 and experimental form 8S, by Peter Riccio, 
Columbia Univ., and Anthony Cuffari, Stuyvesant H.S., New York City. 

On March 3, 4, 5, the Northwestern University Theatre gave presentations 
of that perennial favorite, Goldoni’s Locandiera, in an English version adapted 
by Walter Scott. 

Robert A. Hall, Jr. of Brown Univ. and Vincenzo Cioffari of Hunter Col- 
lege have been working since the middle of February on the Second Level 
Language Program for the armed forces. Cioffari is preparing the Italian 
manual and Hall, as representative of the American Council of Learned 
Societies, is the linguistic coordinator for the various languages. The work is 
being done by the U. S. Armed Forces Institute for the Educational Depart- 
ment of the Special Service Division of the Services of Supply. 

Gordon R. Silber of Union College has just been called to Washington by 
the War Department to work in a civilian capacity. Ruth Viola Hunter of 
Western College is now a translator in the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
Department of Justice. 

The following Ph.D. Dissertations dealing with Italian have recently been 
completed at Columbia University—Looking Back at Futurism by Rose 
Clough and Foscolo and Romanticism by Maria Piccirilli. Among those in 
progress are Leopardi in Spain by Arnold del Greco, The Literary Criticism of 
Alessandro Manzoni by Joseph de Simone, La Rassegna Settimanale, 1870- 
1882 by Margaret di Giovanni, Edgar Poe in Italy by Remigio Pane, Verga 
and Italian Regionalism by Olga Pergallo, Luigi Capuana, his life and works, 
by Eugene 8S. Scalia, The Fortune of Machiavelli in France by Frank Soda. 

Among the recent deaths in the Italian literary world are Amalia Gugliel- 
minetti, Turin, Dec. 5, 1941, Delfino Cinelli, Florence, May 4, 1942 and 
Cosimo Giorgieri Contri, Viareggio, Feb. 15, 1943. 

In a dispatch from Athens dated Dec. 28, 1942 the Popolo d’Jialia an- 
nounces the publication of a new translation of the Divine Comedy made by 
Professor Constantine Kerofilas. 

Hungarian translations of Italian works appearing last December include 
Manzoni’s Promessi Sposi, Papini’s Storia di Cristo, Maria Bellonci’s Lucrezia 
Borgia, Lucio d’Ambra’s Il Romanzo d’Abbazia and Salvator Gotta’s Tre 
donne innamorate. 

Under the auspices of the Istituto Nazionale di Studi sul Rinascimento 
courses are being given in Florence on Poeti del Rinascimento, Navigatori e 
geografi italiani della Rinascita, Commenti alle opere d’arte della Rinascita. 

According to Goffredo Bellonci in Giornale d'Italia, Dec. 16, 1942, the 
Istituto di Studi Filosofici has begun an Edizione nazionale dei classici del 
penstero italiano under the direction of Balbino Giuliano and Enrico Castelli. 
It is a vast project which is to include the publication of the works of Italian 
thinkers from the Middle Ages to our times. Inaccessible or rare books and 
manuscripts will receive special attention, each of which will be critically 
edited with historical and philological notes. 
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The Popolo d’Italia for Jan. 27, 1943 speaks of a Comitato nazionale 
michelangiolesco directed by Papini which is to stimulate studies of a scien- 
tific or practical nature relating to the life of the great artist, to create a 
bibliographical and photographical center and to publish an annual volume 
of Michelangelo studies. 


A CORRECTION 


In an article on “The Jackson Dante’”’ by E. H. Wilkins published in the 
last issue of Italica the word stucco at the end of Miss Jackson’s letter should 


read lucco. 


RECENT BOOKS, ARTICLES AND REVIEWS 


In the Giornale d’Italia, Feb. 14, 1943, Renato Berti writes about “La 
Vita di Gioberti, esule in Belgio mentre preparava il Primato.’’ Much of the 
article is devoted to the Institut Pietro Gaggia in Brussels, to which Gioberti, 
who taught there for a decennium, helped to give distinction. 

Lector in Messaggero for Feb. 6, 1943 commemorates the centenary of the 
birth of G. A. Costanzo whose Froi della Soffitta created a great sensation at 
the time of its publication, 1880. 

Marino Parenti, director of the Centro di Studi Manzoniani, has published 
Immagini della Vita e dei Tempi di Alessandro Manzoni, which, according to 
Raffaele Calzini who reviews it in L’Jllustrazione Iialiana, Feb. 21, 1943, 
“documenta con le immagini le fasi della vita manzoniano, illustra i luoghi 
dove essa si é svolta, popola gli anni con la illustrazione degli amici che 
Vhanno attraversata e accompagnata.” 

Volume 1x of Carducci’s Lettere (1874-75) was published by Zanichelli 
last year. This and the two previous volumes are largely devoted to letters 
addressed to the mysterious Lina (Carolina Cristofori Piva). They are re- 
viewed and commented on by Mario Missiroli in L’/llustrazione Italiana, 
Feb. 7, 1943. 

Stefano Landi’s new book of poems, Le forme (Bompiani) is a return to 
the reasoned poetry of the past. Part of it shows the influence of the dialectics 
of his father, Luigi Pirandello. Reviewed by a.p.s. in Messaggero, Jan. 3, 1943. 

Goffredo Bellonci has added a meaty commentary to the new edition of 
the seicentista Torquato Accetto’s Della dissimulazione onesta (Monnier). 

On the occasion of the marriage of the daughter of Luigi Federzoni an un- 
edited notebook of d’Annunzio (Bologna, Gamberaia), and some unedited 
verses of Guido Mazzoni (Florence, Barbera) have been published as omaggi. 

The supply of literary histories has been enriched by Francesco Pedrina’s 
Storia della letteratura italiana, Milano, Trevisini, 1942. 

Under the title of Maschere e volti (Milano, Ceschina, 1942), Mario Corsi 
collects a series of theatrical contributions dealing with types and figures, 
uses and customs of the stage. Luigi Chiarelli in his preface to the volume 
writes that ‘Mario Corsi si pud annoverare fra i pid efficaci memorialisti del 
teatro italiano, e nessuno che voglia compilare una storia del teatro, seguendo 
gli schemi tradizionali potra fare a meno di consultare le sue opere.’”’ Reviewed 
in Messaggero, Feb. 7, 1943. 

Domenico Giuliotti continues to pour out his sympathies, antipathies and 
hates in his book of essays: Penne, pennelli, scalpelli (Florence, Vallecchi, 
1942). 

In Filosofia y Letras of Mexico, Oct.-Dec. 1942, vol. rv, pp. 219-234, is the 
first part of an article by José Gaos entitled: ‘Galileo a los tres siglos,’’ dis- 
cussing the Dialoghi delle nuove scienze. The point is made that Galileo was 
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interested in the immanent, not in the transcendant; at least, not in another 
world. He was interested in things hidden in this world. 

The Argentine periodical Sur contains an article by Rodolfo Mondolfo, 
“En el tercer centenario de Galileo; su pensamiento en relacién con la filosofia 
y la ciencia antiguas’”’ (Oct. pp. 86-91). It is argued that the originality of 
Galileo’s method and his merit in the creation of modern physics is the solu- 
tion of problems in establishing continuity between the contingent and the 
necessary, which he did by using the technical hypothesis as a means of in- 
vestigating a proof. 

In the Mexican periodical Cuadernos Americanos, VIII, March-April, 
1943, is an article by Leo Weiczen-Giuliani, “‘La filosoffa moral y polftica en 
Italia bajo el régimen fascista,”’ a remarkably clear summary of philosophical 
positions in Italy in the early twenties. 

Nosotros of Buenos Aires for January (pp. 57~—71) contains a contribution 
by Oreste Ciattino: “Guillermo Ferrero, pensador, artista, e historiador de 
Roma.” Ferrero is called the artist among historians, a man of daring intui- 
tions. The author also makes remarks on the appropriateness of his appear- 
ance in a country which has produced such original historical thinkers as 
Machiavelli and Vico. 

In the book The Evolution of the Faerie Queene by Josephine Waters Bennett 
(Univ. of Chicago Press), Chapter XI is entitled ““The Emulation of Ariosto: 
Book ITI.” It is shown that Spenser followed particularly the Angelica motif, 
that of Bradamente less consistently. As in Ariosto, the allegory here in 
Spenser becomes more occasional and ornamental, is less a primary factor. 
Scattered references to Ariosto, Boiardo and Tasso occur in other parts of the 
book. 

The editor acknowledges his debt to H. H. Carter for furnishing him with 
the Italian newspapers from which some of the above items have been drawn, 
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I T A NEWS 


Edited by Ropert Bupa, Lafayette High School, Brooklyn. 


A LECTURE BY DR. GUIDO ERRANTE 


On Saturday, April 18, Dr. Guido Errante delivered an unusually illuminat- 
ing lecture on ‘‘How to Read Dante” to the members of the Italian Teachers 
Association. 

Prefacing his pertinent instructions with an outline of the various trends 
in literary criticism on Dante, Dr. Errante pointed out that the word 
unity—which fills the pages of modern criticism to explain what is the beauty 
of a work of art—is almost always abstractly used and very seldom exempli- 
fied. And yet, the word is intended to convey a very simple, elementary idea. 
Any artist, to be such, must possess and deeply feel his own vision of life: 
only if deeply felt will such a vision permeate his whole work and communicate 
its vibrating force to others: no matter what the spiritual and intellectual 
directions and implications of that vision are. It is up to us, the readers, to 
find out and to understand that vision and to rediscover it at every step of 
our reading and interpretation. 

That such should be the “approach” to poetry is very easily understand- 
able in Manzoni, because in his novel the unifying vision is simpler, perhaps, 
and certainly nearer to us than Dante’s. The artist’s descriptions and ob- 
servations, his figures of speech and imaginative pictures tend to reassert an 
integrated personality, and to savour the full flavor of his artistry one must 
approach his writing with that point of view. 

To illustrate, Dr. Errante read the description of nightfall in Chapter VII 
of I Promessi Sposi—(C’era in fatti quel brulichio, quel ronzfo che si sente in 
un villaggio, sulla sera, e che, dopo pochi momenti, da luogo alla quiete 
solenne della notte. Le donne venivano dal campo, ecc.) and Lucia’s farewell 
thoughts—Chapter VIII (Addio, monti sorgenti dall’acque, ecc.) 

Dante, who is ‘‘a child and a philosopher’”’ at the same time, has a more 
metaphysical and abstract concept of life than Manzoni and it is therefore 
more difficult to grasp. 

Employing the Thomistic method which proves the logical necessity of the 
existence of God drawn from reality, Dante rises from the tangible to the 
intangible, from the senses to the spirit, and transforms the doctrine into 
poetry. In his universe everything conforms to a certain preestablished order 
of cause and effect, and life is interpreted in its light. There is an innate reason 
for order in all things which seek their proper place—matter is matter and 

the spirit is spirit; even the angels, in this hierarchy, become a necessity. 
Beatrice explains this to Dante in lines 103 to 142 of Paradiso 1: 


...Le cose tutte quante 
Hann’ordine tra loro; e questo é forma 
Che l’universo a Dio fa simigliante. 


But Thomistic philosophy, as any other philosophy, is merely a yardstick 
and does not offer a perfect solution. When Dante reaches heights where 
logical reasoning no longer offers an answer, he tries to and succeeds in loosen- 
ing the knot intuitively. See for instance his reply to the question of conciliat- 
ing the existence of contingency with God’s foreknowledge of happenings in 
Beatrice’s explanation—lines 37 to 42 of Paradiso xvi: 


La contingenza, che fuor del quaderno 
Della vostra materia non si stende 
Tutta é dipinta nel cospetto eterno... . 
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Dante is orthodox in his beliefs, yet there are some things which he cannot 
accept easily: for instance, the condemnation of pagans and the unbaptised to 
Limbo. In these cases, imagery suggesting intuitive solutions comes to his 
assistance. Witness his explanation of the limits which bound our knowledge 
of Divine Justice. See lines 58 to 63, Paradiso x1x: 

Pero nella giustizia sempiterna 

La vista che riceve il vostro mondo, 
Che, benché dalla proda veggia il fondo, 
Com’occhio per lo mar, entro s’interna; 

In pelago nol vede; e nondimeno 

E li, ma cela lui l’esser profondo 


Constantly we find unit in the concept and imagery of Dante. In lines 100 
to 129, Purgatorio v, among the most symphonic lines of the Commedia, we 
find a magnificent description of a storm. It is a contrast in violence which 
finds ultimate calm and repose in God’s forgiveness. The description of the 
tempest serves to reaffirm artistically Dante’s firm belief that order is the 
essence of the universe, that in the realm of matter as in that of the spirit 
there is a definite hierarchy. It is this underlying structure which, once dis- 


covered, conveys to us the real sense of Dante’s poetry. 
Maria L. Corrong 


I T A HONOR ROLL 


The Italian Teachers Association takes pride in announcing that the follow- 
ing members are now in the Armed Forces and takes this occasion to extend 
best wishes to them: 

Captain Frank Di Giacomo, Frank Carollo, Nicholas Mirabito, Michael 
Nardone, Peter Palminteri, Anthony Petrazzuolo, Antonio Ruggiero. 

Miss Amelia Corvaia will be inducted as an Ensign in the WAVES in 
May, when she will start her training at Smith College. She has been teaching 
Italian and Spanish at the Lawrence High School in Lawrence, L. I. 

Dr. Eligio Barberis, one of the founders of our association, informs us that 
his 27 year old son Victor is now a Major in the Armored Force Corps. A 
student of engineering and an expert in fire-arms, he helped build and tested 
an Amphibian in the Ohio River. He has been studying at the Military School 
at Fort Leavenworth in Kansas and has been on the General Staff for 24 years. 


ART LECTURE 


On Saturday, February 20, 1943, Miss Huldah Smith of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art Staff gave a lantern slide talk on Italian Renaissance Painting 
for I T A members. Beginning with the early Siennese painters and Giotto, 
Miss Smith, led her audience through a brilliant consideration of the works of 
Fra Angelico, Michelangelo, Pollaiuolo, Perugino, Raphael, Fra Filippo Lippi, 
Da Vinci, Titian, Mantegna, Bellini, Veronese, Tiepolo, etc. and concluded 
with a study of the 18th century paintings of Guardi and Canaletto. 

As an interesting sidelight, Miss Smith projected slides on Renaissance 
furniture and bric a brac to show their correlation with the development of 


techniques in painting. 


WILLIAM FLETCHER SMITH 
(1889-1943) 


William Fletcher Smith was born in Somerset, Kentucky, on 
January 12, 1889. He studied at the State Teachers’ College of 
Warrensburg, Missouri, at the University of Wisconsin, and at 
Harvard University. He received the Ph.D. degree at Harvard in 
1925 with the thesis De Ovidii Metamorphoseon Aliquot Codicibus 
Recensendis. He taught in the University of Wisconsin, Sioux Falls 
High School, Ohio State University, the University of California at 
Los Angeles and the University of Oregon. From 1917 to 1919 he 
served as a lieutenant in the United States Army. He travelled and 
studied in Europe and Northern Africa from 1915 to 1917. From 
1930 to 1935 he lived in Italy, devoting much study to Leopardi and 
to Carducci. From 1935 until his death he was engaged in prepara- 
tion of various studies for publication. He brought out “Translations 
from Carducci” in Italica, June and December, 1936; “The Bar- 
barian Odes of Giosue Carducci” and ‘Masterpieces of Giacomo 
Leopardi,” both Menasha, 1939; ‘‘Lesser Masterpieces and To 
Angelo Mai of Giacomo Leopardi,”’ privately printed, 1941; ‘‘The 
New Lyrics (Rime Nuove),” privately printed, 1942; “The Lyrics 
and Rhythms (Rime e Ritmi),” privately printed, 1942; ‘Political 
and Satiric Verse’’ (Carducci), privately printed, 1942; ‘‘A Partially 
Descriptive Bibliography of Critical Material (published 1858— 
1940) on Giosue Carducci,” privately printed, 1942. Plans for addi- 
tional publications about the library of Leopardi and other subjects 
were in the author’s mind. 

No greater lover of poetry than William Fletcher Smith could 
have existed. His warmth and enthusiasm in the reading of Pindar 
and Leopardi in the Harvard Union will always live in the memories 
of those who were associated with him. 

William Fletcher Smith died in Colorado Springs on February 23, 
1943, after a long period of acute suffering. The sympathy of his 
friends and readers goes out to his wife, Loretto W. Smith. 

JoHN Van Horne 
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HUGO, Italian Commercial Correspondence $1.50 
TASSINARI, G., Brush Up Your Italian 1.25 
(Italian and English text on opposite pages) 
THIMM, C. A., Italian Self-Taughi 50 
(Classified vocabularies and dialogues) 
MASSA, G., Italian Idioms and Proverbs 1.00 
Italian-English and English-Italian Dictionaries 
EVERYBODY’S 35 
HILL’S Vest Pocket -60 
HUGO, Pocket-size 75 
WESSELY and GIRONES 1.00 
| ANGELI and McLAUGHLIN 2.25 
| | Spanish Books 
| FIGUEIRA, G., Para los Nitios de América .60 


(Pan American poems and prose selections; native legends) 


MONTES DE OCA, G., La Navidad en Querétaro 50 
(Description of traditional Christmas festivities in the town 
of Querétaro, Mexico) 


| VIGIL, C., El Erial 1.00 | 
: (Outstanding work of this great South American thinker) 


VIGIL, C., La Escuela de la Senorita Susana -75 
(A reader for first-year grammar school students in Argentine | 
schools. Illustrated in colors) 


VIGIL, C., La Hormiguita Viajera 50 | 
(A story for children. Spanish and English text) 


LAS AMERICAS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


q 
98-09 65th Road, Forest Hills, New York 


“Have You Read”... 


THE STUDY OF GERMAN IN 
THIS WAR AND AFTER 


in the November, 1942, issue of 


THE GERMAN QUARTERLY 


Copy may be secured from the BUSINESS MANAGER of 


THE GERMAN QUARTERLY 
College Hall + University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Reprints of this important article are also available. Requests for single 
copies (or in lots of 25, 50, 100, 200) should be addressed to 


PROFESSOR ELISE DEXTER, Hunter College, 695 Park Ave., 
New York, N.Y. 


NEW REFERENCE BOOKS 


Dictionary of World Literature . . . Criticism—Forms—Technique 
7.50 edited by J. T. Shipley with Henry S. Canby, Andre Maurois, Lewis 
umford, Allen ate, G. A. Borgese a. o. 

Dictionary of Philo y 

— edited by Dagobert D. Runes with the collaboration of numerous 

scholars. 

From Copernicns to Einstein 

$2.00 y Hans Reichenbach. Scientific history of the ideas and discoveries 

that have led to the formulation of the theory of relativity. 

Dictionary of Science and Technology (polyglot) 

$6.00 by Maxim Newmark. Some 11,000 current terms used in the poly- 

technical and scientific fields with their Spanish, German and French equivalents. 

Cross indexed, Un to date, authoritative, Foreign abbreviations, standards, etc. 

Who’s Who in Philosophy 
4.50 edited by Dagobert D. Runes. The first complete biographical and 
ibliographical directory of all living Anglo-American philosophers, 

Encyclopedia of Modern Education 
8.50 edited by H. N. Rivlin. parieery Board: Francis V. Crowley, I. L. 
andel, W. H. Kilpatrick, Paul Klapper, Edward L. Thorndike. Interpretation 

of all basic issues and problems in modern education, 

Young American Dictionary 

$3.00 by S. Johnson. A different putea. designed to develop the “‘dic- 

tionary habit’’ in boys and girls. Simple and clear in its interpretations. 

Correct En 
3.00 Largest and oldest monthly magazine on current English usage. 
ractical and interesting instruction. 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY 
15 East 40th Street PUBLISHERS New York, N.Y. 


| 


For maximum efficiency in early reading 
VAN HORNE AND CIOFFARIS 


GRADED ITALIAN READERS 


Prepared with a technique of simplicity, gradation, and repetition, this 
series provides a variety of cultural and literary materials in convenient, 
inexpensive units. Each booklet contributes its specific quota to the 
building of a basic vocabulary of 1260 words and 152 idioms funda- 
mental to all general reading in Italian. Each, $.32 


Book One. Amici di scuola 62p. 
Book Three. Giulietta e Romeo e altre novelle .............++- 56p. 
Book Four. I miei ricordi (di Massimo D’Azeglio) ............ 64p. 
Book Five is in preparation for early publication 
(In the Heath-Chicago Italian Series) 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


LANGUAGES FOR WAR AND PEACE 


by Mario A. Pe, Px.D. 
Assistant Professor of Romance Languages at Columbia University 
This book contains: 

1, A thorough, but easy-to-understand description of the languages spoken all 
over the world. 

2. A geographical index of the tongues spoken in every country in the world. 
3. A 20-page outline of pronunciation, writing and grammar for each of the 
ey (German, French, Spanish, Portuguese, Italian, 
Russian, Japanese). 

4. A truly practical basic vocabulary and set of phrases and sentences for each of 
these languages. 


6. of 50 ling the reader to tell 
at once whether he is faced with Czech or Polish, Norwegian or Icelandic, Turkish 


or Persian, Burmese or Malay. 
in the study of any of them. 
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‘se eager fo know more about 


vice? 


Atman who played dead? 


@ K béret maker'who gave away his wares? 


ond Richards 


any normally curious student 


A.catwho was more clever'thanhhis master?" 


A wonderful beard which became strangely .en- 


Of he would! He'll read’ all about them delightful’: 
collection of ‘Italian stories edited’ for college 


stofies of varied plot, style, and strikingly 
hal characterizations. Free. topics, grammar review 


New York 1. 
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